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EDITOR'S  INTRODUCTION 

The  surveys  sununarized  in  this  study  constitute 
pioneer  work  upon  rural  social  and  economic  problems  in 
the  state  of  Iowa.  A  widespread  interest  in  such  prob- 
lems, together  with  the  need  of  accurate  information,  has 
made  it  seem  worth  while  to  put  the  results  of  these 
investigations  in  more  accessible  shape  than  the  type- 
written form,  in  which  they  have  been  deposited  in  the 
Umiversity  Library. 

This  summary  has  been  prepared  by  Professor  Paul  S. 
Peirce  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  author  of  one  of 
the  surveys,  Dr.  Lewis  H.  Mounts.  It  contains  much  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  information  in  regard  to  country 
life  in  southeastern  Iowa. 

F.  E.  Haynes 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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SOCIAL  SURVEYS 


I 

INTRODUCTION 

The  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  have  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  growth  of  interest  in  the  problems  of  rural  life 
in  America.  Evidences  of  this  growth  are  seen  on  every  hand. 
It  is  manifested  in  the  activities  of  religious  workers  on  behalf 
of  the  country  church ;  in  the  movement  for  consolidated  schools 
and  for  the  better  adaptation  of  rural  school  studies  to  the  life 
and  needs  of  their  communities;  and  in  the  spread  of  the  com- 
munity Cv^nter  idea  beyond  the  confines  of  urban  or  industrial 
groups.  Its  nation-wide  sweep  is  suggested  by  the  Roosevelt 
Country  Life  Commission,  by  the  Smith-Lever  law,  by  the 
Federal  Rural  Credits  Act,  and  by  the  emphasis  upon  rural 
problems  in  recent  programs  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Sociological  Society.  Not  only  has 
interest  deepened  in  the  technical  and  business  aspects  of 
farming,  but  it  has  broadened  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  life  of 
the  countryside,  \yhile  state  and  nation  have  been  cooperating 
more  and  more  effectively  to  improve  farm  practice  and  farm 
administration  through  experimentation,  college  instriiction,  and 
agricultural  extension,  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
rural  problem  have  gained  increasing  recognition.  Agricultural 
economics  has,  in  these  years,  m^ou  a  larger  place  in  academic 
circles  and  in  popular  discussion,  and  rural  sociology  has  emerged 
as  a  definite  and  attractive  field  of  specialization.  In  rural  life 
laity  and  clergy,  agriculturists  and  educationalists,  social  scient- 
ists and  statesmen  have  found  a  common  ground  of  compelling 
interest,  and  a  new  focus  for  their  several  lines  of  endeavor. 

The  basis  for  this  awakening  to  the  urgency  of  the  rural 
situation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  exhaustion  of  our  free  land  and  of 
the  virgin  fertility  of  our  soil.  This  has  contributed  to  the  high 
cost  of  living  and,  together  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  our 
urban  and  industrial  population,  and  the  more  recent  pressure  of 
war  demand,  has  compelled  attention  to  the  question  of  an 
assured  food  supply.  The  same  forces  have  also  made  for  an 
increase  in  land  values.  In  tuni  liave  come  growth  of  farm 
tenancy  and  an  accentuated  movement  of  rural  folk  to  our 
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towns  and  cities.  With  the  recognition  of  these  economic 
changes  have  arisen  questionings  as  to  their  social  implications. 
Country  life,  we  are  told,  is  suffering  from  folk  depletion; 
from  sharpening  of  class  lines ;  from  lack  of  an  abiding  interest 
either  in  the  farms  or  in  the  community  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  and  absentee  landlords ;  from  relative  or  absolute  decline 
of  schools,  churches,  and  community  spirit;  from  dearth  of  rec- 
reational facilities;  and  from  growing  difficulty  of  acquiring 
land  ownership.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  been 
variously  estimated;  it  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  almost  nowhere  have  American  conditions 
approached  those  in  some  of  the  Old  World  countries.  But  it 
could  not  escape  the  attention  of  such  a  time  as  ours — a  time 
of  unrest  and  questioning ;  of  re-adjustment  to  rapidly  changing 
conditions ;  of  scrutiny  of  existing  institutions  and  relationships ; 
of  taking  thought  for  the  future  of  our  democracy;  of  waning 
faith  that  social  evils  Mali  correct  themselves;  of  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  functions  of  church,  and  school,  and  state; 
of  growing  belief  in  the  ability  of  men  to  discover  principles  of 
community  life  and  to  control  conditions  m  the  interest  of 
community  welfare;  and  of  conviction,  born  of  widening  social 
vision,  that  whatever  menaces  any  one  group  or  section  menaces 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Indeed  our  generation  is  coming  to  think 
nationally  upon  many  questions  which  have  long  been  regarded 
as  purely  local.  Consequently  country  life,  which  is  still  the  life 
of  more  than  half  the  American  people,  is  naturally  assuming 
national  proportions  in  the  thought  of  our  day.  It  has  become 
increasingly  clear  that  the  nation  must  have,  not  only  an  assured 
food  supply,  but  an  assured  rural  well-being ;  and  that  neither  is 
fully  possible  without  the  other. 

Progress  toward  an  undertaking  of  the  rural  situation  has 
heretofore  been  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  body  of  well- 
established  facts.  Especially  has  this  been  true  of  the  social 
phases  of  rural  life.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  inadequate 
statistical  data  gathered  by  governments,  state  and  federal;  on 
the  other,  the  miscellaneous  writings  of  many  observers,  varying 
in  worth  but  too  often  quite  superficial.  The  literature  of  the 
subject  is  steadily  improving  in  scientific  value,  but  there  is  still 
great    need    of    intensive    study    and    of    data    systematically 
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gathered  and  tabulated.  Nothing  less  will  afford  a  solid  basis 
for  a  rural  sociology  or  a  rural  policy. 

One  means  of  meeting  this  need  is  the  social  survey.  It  is  a 
device  for  the  measurement  of  social  phenomena  according  to 
objective  standards.  Applied  first  to  large  communities,  it  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  the  study  of  smaller  centers  and  of 
the  open  country.  In  fact  this  method  is  believed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  smaller,  less  congested  communities 
which  may  thus  be  studied  thoroughly  and  comprehensively 
without  the  vast  expenditure  of  money,  or  the  large  force  of 
investigators  necessary  for  the  survey  of  larger  and  more  complex 
social  units.  Moreover  an  intimate  knowledge  of  a  large  number 
of  rural  districts  would  supplement  in  a  valuable  way  the  find- 
ings of  students  of  the  large  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 
These  rural  and  semi-rural  communities  are  also  more  typical 
of  a  large  part  of  American  life  than  are  the  regions  which  have 
figured  most  conspicuously  in  tlie  literature  of  American  social 
conditions.  Especially  is  this  true  of  a  state  like  Iowa  where 
only  35  per  cent  of  the  population  live  in  cities  of  2,500  or  more, 
and  41  per  cent  are  accounted  strictly  rural.  To  be  most  effective 
and  manageable,  the  unit  for  the  rural  survey  should  be  small — 
probably  not  larger  than  a  township.  To  afford  a  safe  basis  for 
generalization  concerning  a  region  or  a  state,  a  large  number  of 
such  surveys  should  be  made  in  townships  presumably  represen- 
tative of  the  diversity  of  conditions  within  the  region.  To 
vouchsafe  even  a  glimpse  of  the  national  situation,  the  survey 
movement  should  spread  to  every  state. 

As  a  small  contribution  to  a  more  intimate  understanding  of 
conditions  in  Iowa,  three  rural  surveys  have  been  made  under 
direction  of  the  department  of  economics  and  sociology  at  the 
State  University.  In  each  case  the  township  was  taken  as  the 
unit  of  investigation.  Each  survey  was  made  by  a  graduate 
student  in  the  department :  the  first  by  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Mounts ; 
the  second  by  Mr.  Lawrence  L.  Lauglilin ;  and  the  third  by  Mr. 
Avery  L.  Carlson.  Two  of  these  men  had  lived  for  some  time 
in  the  township  studied,  and  in  all  three  cases  local  interest  and 
acquaintanceship  were  determining  factors  in  the  selection  of 
the  particular  unit  for  investigation.  In  each  case  the  choice 
happened  to  fall  in.  the  southern  or  southeastern  parts  of  the 
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state.  All  three  surveys  were  completed  between  the  years  1913 
and  1915. 

After  a  study  of  the  general  literature  of  rural  economies  and 
sociology,  and  an  examination  of  the  few  rural  surveys  which 
had  previously  been  made  in  other  states,  these  men  were 
assisted  in  drawing  up  an  outline  and  a  questionaire.  Thus 
equipped,  each  undertook  a  house  to  house  canvass  of  his  town- 
ship. Information  so  gained  was  supplemented  by  examination 
of  state  and  federal  census  materials,  public  records  at  the  county 
court  house,  books  of  township  and  school  officials,  records  of 
teachers,  pastors  and  Sunday  schools,  newspapers  and  other 
miscellaneous  sources.  Personal  observation  of  institutions  and 
conditions,  as  well  as  interviews  and  correspondence  v/ith  per- 
sons in  position  to  speak  authoritatively  on  special  phases, 
yielded  additional  data.  It  was  pioneer  work  for  the  state  of 
Iowa,  and  few  trails  had  yet  been  blazed  in.  other  commonwealths. 
Consequentl}^  much  that  they  undertook  was  experimental. 
Each  investigator  determined  for  himself  many  of  the  details  to 
be  emphasized  in  his  particular  study.  Not  infrequently  careful 
investigation  was  made  in  one  township  along  a  line  which  was 
slighted  or  omitted  in  another.  Therefore  the  results  are  not 
always  strictly  comparable.  In  general  scope,  however,  the 
three  studies  are  not  dissimilar. 

These  surveys  were  designed  to  embrace  as  many  economic  and 
social  factors  as  practicable.  A  few  lines  of  investigation  which 
had  been  contemplated,  were  abandoned  owing  to  lack  of  time, 
or  to  the  reluctance  of  residents  to  disclose  certain  facts  with 
respect  to  financial  and  business  relations.  The  major  emphasis 
in  all  these  studies  may  be  said  to  be  social.  IMany  of  the  results 
are  not  striking,  surprising,  or  especially  significant;  many,  on 
the  other  hand,  present  a  challenge  to  the  thoughtful  reader. 
In  their  entirety  it  is  believed  that  they  represent  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  all  too  meager  store  of  established  facts  concern- 
ing American  rural  life.  Gleanings  from  these  surveys  have  been 
presented  at  gatherings  of  librarians,  religious  workers,  club 
women,  and  other  organized  groups  in  the  state.  The  evident 
mterest  with  which  they  have  been  received  on  such  occasions, 
has  prompted  an  attempt  to  make  available  for  all  students  and 
interested    citizens    a    more    comprehensive    statement    of    the 
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findings  of  these  investigators.  Accordingly  the  following  pages 
are  devoted  to  a  composite  or  comparative  view  of  conditions 
as  revealed  by  these  surveys. 

The  general  plan  is  topical.  The  names  and  exact  locations 
of  the  townships  studied  have  been  omitted,  in  order  that  the 
publication  of  uncomplimentary  facts  might  not  be  construed 
as  a  singling  out  of  a  given  community  for  invidious  or  discrim- 
inatory publicity.  Throughout  this  monograph,  the  three 
sui'veys  will  be  referred  to  as  C,  L,  and  M  respectively,  these 
being  the  initial  letters  of  surnames  of  the  investigators,  Carlson, 
Laughlin,  Mounts. 


II 
GEOGRAPHICAL  FEATURES 

1.  Survey  (7  is  a  study  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
generally  representative  townships  in  the  eastern,  part  of  the 
state.  It  is  six  miles  square  and  embraces  a  total  of  23,040  acres. 
It  is  the  central  one  of  five  townships  on  the  east  border  of  the 
county.  There  are  no  towns  or  villages  within  its  limits;  four 
postofifices,  however,  are  within  easy  reach.  A  city  of  some  twelve 
thousand  souls  is  situated  within  two  miles  of  the  western  border. 
About  a  mile  from  its  northwestern  border  is  an.  incorporated 
village  of  seven  hundred  people.  One  mile  from  the  northern 
boundary  line  is  a  small  village ;  while  within  three  miles  of  the 
southeastern  corner  is  still  another  village  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  inhabitants.  Thus  every  part  of  the  township  is 
accessible  to  some  major  or  min.or  trading  center.  Naturally, 
however,  the  largest  share  of  the  trade  of  the  residents  goes  to 
the  more  important  market,  two  miles  to  the  westward.  No  farm 
is  more  than  six  miles,  by  wagon  road,  fi'om  a  railroad  shipping 
point. 

The  northern  part  of  tlie  township  was  well  supplied  with 
native  forests  and  timber.  This  however  is  not  waste  land;  for 
the  thickest  of  the  timber  land  is  used  for  pasture  and  the 
remainder  has  been  cleared  for  farming.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  many  large  groves  of  natural  timbei-  surrounding  the  resi- 
dences, and  many  of  the  fences  and  roads  are  lined  witli  trees. 
The  major  portion  of  the  township  is  rolling  land  in  excellent 
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condition  for  agriculture.  About  three  sections  in  the  south- 
western corner  are  rather  low,  but  very  fertile.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  Iowa  Kiver  flood  plain,  an,d  some  of  the  soil  is  alluvial 
deposit. 

Geographically  speaking  the  type  of  soil  ' '  is  the  Kansan  drift 
overlain  by  a  thin  veneer  of  loess.  This  soil  is  exceptionally 
fertile  and  responds  most  generously  to  the  labors  of  the  farmer. 
It  has  at  least  one  advantage  over  the  soils  of  the  lowan  drift 
lobes  in  that  it  is  free  from  the  great  number  of  granite  boulders 
which  sometimes  encumber  farms  located  in  the  lowan  drift. 
The  elegant  homes  and  large  overflowing  barns  attest  its  great 
productiveness,  when  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  directed  by 
quickened  intelligence.  The  southern  half  of  the  township 
exhibits  the  physiographic  features  of  the  Kansan  drift,  for  here 
the  loess  is  nearly  absent.  The  central  part  of  the  region 
constitutes  an  area  of  Kansan  drift  that  has  not  been  invaded 
by  the  headwaters  of  the  smaller  drainage  streams. ' '  The  region 
is  between  685  and  763  feet  above  sea  level.  There  are  no  large 
rivers  within  the  township  and  only  a  few  small  drainage  streams. 

2.  Survey  L  deals  with  a  township  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  state.  It  is  the  central  township  on  the  western  border  of 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  eastern  border  is  six  miles 
from  the  county  seat — a  town  of  five  thousand  inhabitants.  Its 
western  border  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  nearest  large  town  in 
the  adjoining  county.  Every  farmer,  however,  is  within  five 
miles  of  a  market  for  his  grain  and  cattle.  The  township  contains 
a  defunct  village,  which  before  the  Civil  War  numbered  more 
than  a  hundred  souls.  After  1870,  it  began  to  decline ;  by  1890 
its  population  had  fallen  to  fifty-six;  and  today  it  is  virtually 
extinct.  One  little  store  survives  with  a  steadily  contracting 
circle  of  trade.  Within  the  township  is  also  a  town  of  six  hun- 
dred people,  which  is,  however,  not  embraced  in  this  survey  of 
niral  conditions. 

A  creek  crosses  the  township  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
an.d,  together  with  an  important  tributary  from  the  north, 
divides  the  township  roughly  into  halves.  These  two  divisions 
thus  set  off,  constitute  two  distinct  communities  between  which 
there  is  little  social  contact.     This  cleavage  is  due  in  part  to 
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topography  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  two  districts  resort 
to  different  trading  centers.  For  the  western,  division  the  trading 
center  is  the  small  village  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  town- 
ship, while  the  eastern  division  trades  mainly  at  the  county  seat. 
These  two  connnunities  present  no  marked  inequalities  or 
contrasts.  The  tillable  land  is  about  equal  in  amount,  and  is 
about  equally  fertile.  The  percentage  of  farm  tenancy  is  about 
the  same.  Community  rivalry  and  prejudice  however  are 
apparent.  Each  of  these  two  main  divisions  is  in  turn  made  up 
of  smaller  neighborhood  groups  corresponding  roughly  to  the  six 
school  districts. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  surface  of  this  region  is  a  plain  of 
ancient  drift  dissected  by  streams  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feet  below  a  once  level  surface,  remnants  of  which  remain 
throughout  the  county  in  tabular  divides.  Near  the  larger 
streams  the  country  is  deeply  ravined  and  the  intimately  dis- 
sected areas  are  known  as  "breaks."  Beneath  the  dark  soil  or 
later  humus  lies  a  mantle  of  fine  yellow  silt — the  loess — which 
on  the  uplands  has  a  thickness  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  On  the 
slopes  it  is  somewhat  thinner  owing  to  rain  wash.  The  loess  rests 
on  the  Kansan  drift,  which,  normally  a  blue  stony  clay,  has  been 
changed  by  long  weathering  to  yellow  and  has  become  known  to 
drillers  as  "true-red  hardpan."  On,  the  flat  uplands  the  black 
mould  is  from  two  to  four  feet  deep.  On  the  slopes  the  soil 
consists  of  weathered  boulder  clay  with  a  superficial  admixture 
of  loess.  In  such  places  it  contains  a  few  pebbles.  On  the  high 
terraces  along  the  creek,  there  is  a  greater  admixture  of  fine 
clayey  material  and  the  soil  is  more  adherent  and  more  retentive 
of  moisture.  In  dry  seasons  it  becomes  quite  hard.  The  soil 
on  the  bottom  land  is  invariably  a  rich  black  loam.  The  coal 
measures  underlie  much  of  this  region ;  and,  owing  to  dissection 
by  streams  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  drift,  shale  ex- 
posures are  common.  The  shales,  however,  are  little  utilized,  and 
no  coal  is  mined. 

3.  Survey  M  concerns  itself  with  a  lownship  in  tlu^  southeast- 
ern eorn,er  of  a  county  in  the  second  tier  from  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  state.  It  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  represen- 
tative of  rural  conditions  in  that  region.  It  is  of  normal  size — 
approximately  six  jniles  square.    It  is  strictly  i-ural.    With  the 
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exception  of  a  very  few  families  on  the  east  and  west  boundaries, 
who  happen  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  villages,  the 
township  contains  no  city,  town,  or  village  population.  At  the 
same  time,  with  towns  close  to  its  borders,  its  folk  are  not 
peculiarly  isolated.  In  fact  no  farmer  in  this  toAvnship  lives  more 
than  six  miles  from  a  shipping  station.  At  least  seven  such  sta- 
tions are  accessible  to  some  portion  of  the  toA\aiship  ;  they  include 
a  flag  station,  four  small  villages,  a  town  of  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred, and  a  city  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
interests  of  the  township  are  almost  purely  agricultural,  although 
population  and  conditions  are  slightly  modified  by  the  proximity 
of  mines  in  adjoining  to^^Tiships. 

The  topography  of  the  township  is  quite  characteristic  of  this 
southeastern,  part  of  the  state.  It  is  rougher  and  less  fertile  than 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Two  creeks  flow  through  it,  which  with 
their  tributaries  drain  the  divides  and  give  the  country  a  broken 
appearance.  Local  variations  in  altitude  do  not,  however,  exceed 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  stream  valleys 
and  hill  slopes  are  generally  well-wooded,  while  the  divides  are 
prevailingly  prairie.  The  native  timber  which  still  exists  affords 
a  supply  of  coal-props  for  the  near-by  mines. 

"The  fine  yellow,  clayey  silt  known  as  loess,  veneers  all  the 
uplands  in  depths  ranging  from  a  few  feet  to  thirty  feet, 
thinning  out  along  stream  valleys."  This  is  closely  associated 
with  the  underlying  Kansan  drift  which  consists  of  a  "yeUow 
clay  mingled  with  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand  above,  passing  into 
a  more  compact  blue  boulder  clay  below."  Two  fairly  distinct 
types  of  soil  ' '  may  be  recognized :  the  modified  loess-Kansan  of 
the  uplands  and  the  alluvial  of  the  bottom  and  'second-bottom' 
lands.  The  first  covers  much  of  the  greater  area,  while  the  latter 
is  the  more  tractable  and  may  be  the  more  productive."  When 
greatly  dissected  by  streams,  the  soil  shows  "a  considerable 
tendency  to  wash  under  processes  of  agriculture,  but  affords 
excellent  pasturage.  The  bottom  land  soils  are  more  porous 
and  usually  highly  productive  when  not  too  sandy.  In  especially 
wet  seasons  they  are  sometimes  subject  to  inundation." 

The  stratified  shale  clays  of  the  coal  measures  underlie  the 
district.  Shale  outcrops  are  common  along  the  creeks,  but  no 
very  extensive  beds  are  known.     Most  of  these  outcrops  are 
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greatly  obscured  by  the  heavy  drift  talus  and  vegetation.  No 
serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  utilize  these  shale  and  clay 
resources,  and  most  of  the  clay  wares  consumed  are  imported. 


Ill 
POPULATION 

The  number  of  residents  in  each  of  the  three  townships  studied 
showed  no  wide  disparity.  The  totals  reported  by  the  surveyors 
were  as  follows;  C  702,  L  (from  whose  study  the  incorporated 
tow-a  of  600  was  excluded)  663,  and  M  713.  This  would  mean  a 
population  density  for  C  of  19.5  persons  per  square  mile ;  for  L, 
18.6  persons,  and  for  II,  19.8  persons.  These  figures  approxi- 
mate very  closely  the  average  for  the  rural  population  of  the 
state  as  a  wliole,  19.4,  according  to  the  Iowa  Census  for  1915.^ 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  each  of  these  units  the  population  was 
decidedly  less  than  it  was  in  1870.  From  the  following  table 
based  upon  state  and  federal  censuses, 


Date 

C 

L 

M 

1870 

964 

1176 

887 

1875 

854 

1112 

817 

1880 

897 

1031 

767 

1885 

710 

1021 

689 

1890 

744 

959 

794 

1895 

745 

947 

818 

1900 

775 

1007 

839 

1905 

648 

782 

750 

1910 

761 

683 

721 

1914 

702 

663 

713 

it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  population  of  the  three  town- 
ships had  shrunk  from  3027  in  1870  to  2078  in  1914,  when  the 
survey  was  made.  The  decline  had  been  least  in  the  case  of 
]\I,  more  marked  in  C,  and  most  astonishing  in  L,  whose  popula- 
tion in  1914  was  only  57  per  cent  as  large  as  in  1870.  The  figures 
for  each  townsliij)  show  fluctuations  from  one  census  date  to 
another,  witli  one  or  more  instances  of  partial  recovery.  All 
gained  slightly  between  1895  and  1900,  while  all  experienced 


1.    Census  of  Iowa,  1915,  p.  x. 
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more  or  less  loss  in  the  early  70 's,  in  the  early  80 's,  and  in  the 
first  five  years  of  the  new  century.  During  the  past  ten  years, 
however,  despite  the  rapid  rise  in  land  values  in  these  regions, 
tlie  decrease  in  population  has  been  very  slight,  being  most 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  L,  and  aggregating  only  about  one 
hundred  persons  for  the  three  townships. 

1.  Origin.  In  all  three  townships  the  population  was  almost 
exclusively  of  native  American  stock.  The  percentage  of  per- 
sons of  foreign  birth  was  for  C,  7.8;  for  L,  1.8;  and  for  M,  4.3; 
while  the  percentage  for  the  entire  state  as  reported  by  the  1915 
census  was  11.5.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  the  foreign  born  by  country  of  nativity : 


C 

L 

M 

Austria 

1 

Bohemia 

25 

Canada 

1 

2 

Croatia 

15 

Denmark 

12 

England 

1 

3 

Germany 

6 

1 

2 

Ireland 

10 

4 

Poland 

1 

Scotland 

2 

Sweden 

2 

5 

3 

Switzerland 

2 

Wales 

2 

Total  57  12  31 

It  will  be  noted  that  practically  all  these  belonged  to  the  Old 
Immigration,  that  is,  to  the  immigrants  from  the  northwest  of 
Europe.  The  only  striking  exceptions  were  the  fifteen  Croatians 
in  M.  These  consisted  of  seVvii  families  which  represented 
a  migration  from  the  neighboring  coal-mining  communities.  In 
each  family  the  two  occupations  of  mining  and  farming  were 
combined  to  some  extent ;  but  all  had  been  accustomed  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  the  Old  V/c:id,  and  the  tendency  among 
them  was  to  make  less  of  mining  and  more  of  agricultural 
activities. 
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Not  only  did  the  foreign  born  in.  these  townships  represent  the 
older  sources  of  immigration,  but  they  had  for  the  most  part 
lived  in  America  many  years.  C  reported  9  who  have  resided 
in  this  country  five  years  or  less;  16,  five  to  ten  years;  22,  ten 
to  fifteen  years ;  and  9,  more  than  fifteen  years.  The  most  recent 
alien  acquisitions  were  from  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
For  the  foreign  born  of  his  community,  L.  gave  an  average  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  of  thirty  years,  and  added,  ''They 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  native  element  and  in  most 
cases  have  intermarried  with  natives.  All  of  them  were  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  and  showed 
and  average  age  of  forty-eight  years."  M  found  6  who  had 
been  in  America  less  than  five  years ;  1,  five  to  ten  years ;  13,  ten 
to  fifteen  years ;  2,  twenty  to  twenty-five  years ;  and  9,  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

The  children,  of  immigrants  were  found  to  make  up  a  decidely 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  than  did  the  immigrants 
themselves.  Nevertlicless,  the  native  born  of  foreign  parentage 
constituted  a  far  smaller  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  population 
of  these  townships  th?n  of  the  total  rural  population  of  the  state. 
The  percentages  were  as  follows :  for  C,  29.48 ;  for  L,  8.59 ;  for 
M,  14.16;  for  the  three  townships,  17.56;  for  the  country  and 
small  towns  of  the  state,  29.2.^  It  is  apparent  that,  while  this 
element  was  slightly  more  prominent  in  C  than  in  the  average 
rural  comnnmity  of  the  state,  it  was  far  less  prominent  in  ]\I 
and  L  than  in  the  average  community.  The  significance  of  this 
element  as  a  heterogeneous  factor  dwindles  still  more  when  it  is 
discovered  that  in  C,  67  per  cent  and  in  L,  72  per  cent,  of  the 
native  born  or  foi-cign  parentage  were  already  more  than  21 
years  old.  For  M  this  percentage  was  only  41,  owing  to  the 
more  recently  arrived  Croatian  families. 

The  population  of  these  townships  in.  1914  was  preeminently 
of  local  origin.  If  it  included  few  natives  of  European  countries, 
it  included  still  fcM^er  natives  of  distant  states  in  the  Union. 
Naturally  the  Middle  West  contributed  more  largely ;  but  natives 
of  Iowa  vastly  pr-eponderated,  despite  the  fact  that  none  of  these 
communities  was  more  than  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  a  state 
boundary.     Still  more  sti'iking  was  the  percentage  of  inhabi- 


1.  Census  of  Iowa,  1915,  p.  li. 
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tants  born  in  the  township  itself  or  in  adjoining  townships. 
This  distinctly  local  origin  of  population  was  most  emphatically 
shown  in  survey  C.  Here,  of  the  total  number  of  residents,  56 
per  cent  w^ere  born  wdthin  the  towTiship ;  28  per  cent  in  an 
adjoining  township ;  4  per  cent  in  other  parts  of  Iowa ;  3  per 
cent  in  other  states;  and  about  8  per  cent  in  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  adults  found  in  M,  33.54  per  cent  were  natives  of  the 
county  in  which  they  lived :  21.4  per  cent,  of  counties  adjoining 
the  township  ;  14.5  per  cent,  of  other  parts  of  Iowa ;  19.8  per  cent, 
of  middle  western  states  (chiefly  to  the  south  and  east)  ;  1.6 
per  cent,  of  southern  states;  and  9.9  per  cent,  of  foreign 
countries.  In  other  words  more  than  half  the  people  were  born 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  present  residence.  Moreover  a 
very  large  proportion  of  those  born  elsewhere  had  lived  in  this 
township  many  years.  No  corresponding  figures  were  worked 
out  for  L;  but  the  early  settlers  of  this  township  were  mainly 
natives  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  "the  present 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  descendants  of  these  early 
pioneers. ' ' 

2.  Sex  and  age.  In  each  township  studied  the  males  outnum- 
bered the  females.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  since  the 
days  of  earliest  settlement,  except  in  M,  where  the  female  element 
held  numerical  ascendan,ey  during  the  ten  years  following  the 
Civil  War.  The  ratio  of  males  to  100  females  was  for  C,  108.3 ; 
for  L,  105.2;  for  M,  107.2;  while  for  the  state  the  ratio  was  in 
1915,  105:9.^  Thus  two  of  the  townships  showed  a  slightly 
greater  inequality  of  the  sexes  than  did  the  state  as  a  whole;  the 
third,  however,  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  average.  The 
disproportionate  excess  of  males  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
statistics  of  minors  in  C,  A\hich  showed  168  males  to  118  females. 
An  even  more  interesting  item  in  the  explanation  is  the  decided 
predominance  of  males  among  the  residents  who  were  over  forty- 
five  years  old.  Such  predominance  was  foimd  to  be  character- 
istic of  each  township,  the  totals  for  the  three  being  247  males 
and  189  females.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  since  the  Ameri- 
can death  rate  for  persons  over  45  (whether  rural  or  urban)  is 
higher  for  males  than  for  females. 


1.  Census  of  Iowa,  1915,  p.  Ixi. 
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In  the  following  tables  is  presented  the  percentage  distribution 
among  different  age  groups  for  the  population,  of  the  entire  state 
and  of  each  of  the  units  studied : 


1905 

State 

C 

L 

M 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Under  5 

10.6 

11.4 

11.0 

14.3 

5  and  under  10 

10.9 

13.0 

11.1 

11.1 

10  and  under  18 

16.9 

16.8 

18.5 

20.1 

18  and  under  21 

6.1 

4.5 

7.5 

5.9 

21  and  under  45 

35.1 

37.2 

31.2 

30.7 

45  and  over 

20.4 

17.1 

20.6 

17.9 

1915 

Under  5 

10.1 

11.4 

11.7 

12.5 

5  and  under  10 

10.2 

11.7 

9.1 

13.3 

10  and  under  18 

15.2 

17.5 

17.2 

17.5 

18  and  under  21 

5.8 

5.3 

5.8 

4.0 

21  and  under  45 

36.3 

36.5 

34.6 

30.1 

45  and  over 

22.4 

17.7 

21.6 

22.5 

For  these  units  they  disclose  slight  variations  from  the  dis- 
tributive tendencies  of  the  state.  In  eacli,  the  percentage  of 
children  mider  IS  was  somewhat  larger;  in  C  and  J\I,  it  was  de- 
cidedly larger.  The  percentage  of  persons  over  21  was 
correspondingly  less,  save  for  the  slight  deficiency  in  young  per- 
sons between  17  and  21,  which  ^\•as  most  marked  in  the  case  of  ]M 
The  shortage  of  adults  over  45  was  most  noticeable  in  C ;  that  of 
persons  between  20  and  45,  in  M.  Comparing  the  figures  for 
1905  and  1915,  we  find  that,  while  tiie  distribution  in  C  had 
remained  fairly  constant,  the  percentage  of  persons  under  21  had 
declined  considerably  in  L  and  M,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  percentage  of  adults.  These  changes  are  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

3.  Number  and  Size  of  Families.  The  total  number  of 
families  in  C  was  166;  in  L,  152;  and  in  M,  169.  In  addition 
there  were  eighteen  baclielors  occupying  separate  houses  and 
farming  independently,  seven  sisters  or  mothers  who  kept  house 
for  some  of  these  bachelors,  and  one  widow  and  two  widowers 
living  alone. 


2^ 
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The  table  below  gives  a  classification  of  the  families  according 
to  the  number  of  children  in  each : 


Number  of 

Number  of  families 

Per  cent  of  total 

children 

in 

number  of  families  in 

in  family 

C 

L 

M 

C 

L 

M 

0 

25 

11 

20 

15.0 

7.3 

11.8 

1 

41 

3 

29 

24.7 

1.9 

17.2 

2 

47 

31 

30 

28.3 

20.4 

17.7 

3 

15 

26 

32 

9.0 

17.1 

18.9 

4 

12 

25 

23 

7.2 

16.4 

13.6 

5 

10 

17 

9 

6.0 

11.2 

5.3 

6 

5 

14 

12 

3.0 

8.5 

7.1 

7 

5 

9 

7 

3.0 

5.9 

4.1 

8 

2 

10 

1 

1.2 

6.6 

.6 

9 

2 

5 

3 

1.2 

3.3 

1.7 

10 

1 

0 

2 

.6 

.0 

1.1 

11 

1 

0 

1 

.6 

.0 

.6 

12 

0 

1 

0 

.0 

.6 

.0 

The  average  number  of  children  per  family  is  shown  to  have 
been  for  C,  2.4;  for  L,  4.0;  for  M,  3.0;  and  for  the  three  town- 
ships combined,  3.2.  Among  the  487  families  included  in  these 
surveys,  the  most  frequent  number  of  children  was  two.  The 
aggregate  number  of  two-child  families  was  108 ;  of  one-child 
families,  74 ;  of  three-child  families,  73 ;  and  of  four-child 
families,  60.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  statistics 
include  the  recently  married  as  well  as  those  whose  children  have 
reached  manhood  and  woman-hood,  and  that  they  embrace  not 
only  children  now  living  with  their  parents,  but  those  who  have 
left  home.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  most  fertile  and 
prosperous  of  these  townships  produced  the  smallest  number  of 
children;  that  the  township  having  the  highest  percentage  of 
foreign-born  had  the  lowest  average  of  children  per  family; 
that  the  township  having  the  lowest  percentage  of  foreign-born 
had  the  highest  average  of  children  per  family ;  and  that,  of  the 
grand  total  of  1519  children  represented  in  the  surveys,  the 
township  having  the  smallest  present  population  furnished  more 
than  either  of  the  other  two. 
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In  this  connection  it  may  be  added  that  the  surveyors  found 
from  careful  enumeration  that  the  birth-rate  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  was  for  C,  12.8  per  thousand;  for  h,  21 
per  thousand ;  and  for  M,  28  per  thousand.  Of  course  no  cou.elu- 
sion  can  be  drawn  from  figures  for  one  isolated  year,  but  in  the 
absence  of  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  official  statistics,  they 
are  of  interest  as  supplementing  the  above  data  concerning  the 
size  of  families,  and  as  roughly  confirming  the  tendencies  sug- 
gested by  that  data. 

4.  Location  and  Occupation  of  Children  of  Toimship  Families. 

A  study  of  the  children  of  township  families  who  have  left 
home,  throws  some  side-liglits  upon  the  distributive  tendencies 
of  the  population  of  these  communities,  with  respect  both  to 
geographical  location  and  to  occupational  changes. 

It  was  found  that  from  the  families  in.  M,  for  example,  had 
gone  forth  128  children.        Of  this  number, 

33  were  living  within  the  township ; 
23  others,  within  the  county ; 
22  in  adjoining  counties ; 
18  others,  within  the  state; 
17  in  Western  states; 

4  in  Southern  states; 

9  in,  ]Middle  Western  states  adjoining  Iowa ; 

2  in  unknown  parts. 

The  following  table  gives  the  occupations  of  these  persons  (or 
of  husbands  in  the  case  of  married  daughters)  : 

Daughters 
45 
.  3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
1 
0 
1 


Occupation 

Sons 

Agriculture 

39 

Transportation 

8 

Mining 

3 

Manufacturing 

0 

Trade 

2 

House  work 

0 

Teaching  and  College  Study 

2 

County  Officer 

0 

Chemist 

1 

Post  Office  Clerk 

0 
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Yeoman  Lodge  Organizer  1  1 

Unknown  2  0 


58  73 

It  will  be  observed  that  over  one-fourth  of  the  children  had  re- 
mained within  the  home  to^\Tiship ;  nearly  one-half,  within  the 
home  county ;  another  fifth  v.^ere  in  adjoining  counties ;  and  three- 
fourths,  within  the  state.  Such  migration  as  had  taken  place 
had  been  largely  to  the  West.  That  there  had  been  no  marked 
tendency  city-ward,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  agricultural 
pursuits  were  still  followed  by  approximately  two-thirds  of  these 
persons.  Indeed  the  tendency  away  from  agriculture  was  even 
less  than  the  figures  would  suggest;  for,  in  a  number  of  cases 
w^here  children  were  following  non-agricultural  lines,  the  parents 
had  moved  to  the  township  or  taken  up  farming  after  these 
children  were  grown.  Those  engaged  in  mining  came  largely 
from  families  of  miners,  of  ^vhich  there  were  a  number  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  township.  Next  to  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion had  attracted  the  largest  number.  Those  entering  the  so- 
called  learned  professions  were  strikingly  few,  but  this  will 
appear  the  less  surprising,  when  we  have  analysed  educational 
conditions,  and  found  how  few  in  this  township  had  received  more 
than  an  elementary  schooling. 

The  data  for  C  rest  upon  a  slightly  different  basis  but  they 
indicate  an  even  closer  adherence  to  agricultural  lines.  The 
children  over  21  years  of  age  and  the  husbands  of  married  daugh- 
ters over  21,  Avere  occupied  as  follows : 


Occupation 

Number 

Percent 

Agriculture 

99 

88.0 

Manufacturing 

2 

1.8 

Professional 

8 

7.1 

Banking 

1 

.8 

Butcher 

1 

.8 

Livery  and  Garage 

1 

.8 

Total  112 

This  number  (112  )  includes  not  only  those  wiio  had  left  home, 
but  those  who  had  remained  at  home  beyond  their  majority. 
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X'aturally  most  of  those  remaining  at  home  were  concerned  with 
farming.  Even  so,  the  percentage  of  the  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  township  Vvho  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was 
remarkably  high.  Of  those  classed  as  "professional,"  one  was  a 
lawyer ;  one  a  physician ;  one  a  dentist ;  two  were  civil  engineers ; 
and  three  were  teachers  in  high  schools. 

Quite  a  different  tendency  Vv'as  shown  by  the  data  gathered  for 
L.  Of  all  the  children  of  the  present  farm  operators  in  that  town- 
ship who  had  broken  home  ties,  thirty-four  per  cent  were  living 
in  town  and  engaged  in  urban  pursuits. 


IV 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS 

1.  Occupations.  Naturally  the  occupations  of  the  residents 
of  these  townships  were  found  to  be  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural. An  occupational  survey  of  heads  of  families  showed  that 
in  C  none  were  engaged  in  non-agricultural  pursuits  except  pos- 
sibly as  by-employments;  that  in  L,  8  (or  5.2  per  cent)  were 
scattered  among  such  non-agricultural  vocations  as  section 
foreman,  railroad  station  agent,  country  store  keeper,  superin- 
tendent of  brick  and  tile  factory,  painter  and  paper  hanger,  saw 
mill  operator,  and  retired  farmer;  and  that  in  M,  6  (or  3.6  per 
cent)  were  distributed  among  non -agricultural  groups  as  follows: 
miners  4,  store  keeper  1,  and  steam  pump  man  1.  For  M  a  study 
of  part-time  occupations  was  also  attempted.  This  showed  that, 
of  heads  of  families  listed  as  farmers,  at  least  18  were  otherwise 
employed  during  a  part  of  the  year :  8  as  miners,  3  as  threshers, 
1  as  blacksmith,  1  as  saw  mill  operator,  1  as  drayman,  1  as 
carpenter,  and  3  or  more  as  coal-prop  cutters. 

2.  Classification  of  Agricultural  Population.  Of  the  heads 
of  families  (or  houselioldsO  identified  with  the  agricultural 
interests  of  these  communities,  the  following  table  shows  the 
distribution  among  the  owner,  tenant,  and  laboring  classes : 


1.  This    iucludes   18   bachelors    who    maintained    separate    household    estab- 


lishments. 
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Class           Township  C  Township  L       Township  M       Total 

No.  Percent     No.  Percent  No.  Percent  No.  Percent 

Owners        1236       68.4  82       56.9  121       74.7  329       67.1 

Kenters            47       25.6  59       40.9  20       12.3  126       25.7 
Partners 

with  fathers  8         4.9  8         1.6 

Laborers         11        5.9  3        2.1  13        8.0  27        5.5 

The  eight  sons  in  partnership  with  fathers  who  were  farm  own- 
ers, might  well  be  added  to  the  number  of  owners  in  M.  If  this 
addition  were  made,  the  percentage  of  owners  in  that  township 
would  be  approximately  80,  while  the  percentage  distribution  in 
C  would  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  three  townships 
combined.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  table  are  the  wide 
contrast  as  to  renters  and  owners  between  L  and  M,  and 
especially  the  remarkably  low  percentage  of  renters  in  M.  Of 
the  farm  operators  (including  owners,  renters  and  partners) 
the  proportion  of  renters  was  for  C,  27  per  cent ;  L,  42  per  cent ; 
]\I,  13.5  per  cent ;  and  for  the  three,  22.7  per  cent.  It  should  be 
added  that,  in  some  cases,  the  same  person  was  both  an  owner  and 
a  renter.  In  the  above  table,  such  persons  are  classed  as  own- 
ers. In  C,  for  example,  67  per  cent  of  the  owners  tilled  their  o^^•n 
farms  exclusively,  and  5.7  per  cent  of  those  owning  farms  also 
rented  and  tilled  adjoining  lands.  In  the  same  township,  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  farm  operators  were  renters  exclusively,  while 
2.3  per  cent  of  those  who  tilled  rented  lands  also  owned  and 
tilled  adjoining  land.  Of  the  farm  land  29  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  in  C  and  34  per  cent  in  L  was  in  the  hands  of  tenant 
operators.^ 

3.  Ages  of  Owners  and  Tenants.  The  accompanying  table 
gives  the  age  distribution  by  ten  year  periods,  for  farm  o^\Tiers 
and  tenant  farmers  in  the  three  townships.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  ages  of  10  owners  in  C  and  9  in  M  were  not  secured.  Un- 
fortunately also  the  table  for  M  is  not  strictly  comparable  with 
the  others,  since  the  figures  marked  (a)  are  for  ages  45  and 
under  50,  and  the  figures  marked  (b)  are  for  ages  over  50. 


1.  Professor  B.  H.  Hibbard  found  that  according  to  the  1910  census,  ten- 
ancy in  the  ten  oldest  counties  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  was  about 
29  per  cent. — American  Statistical  Association  Publications,  Vol.  12,  p.  469. 
(1910-1911). 
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Township  C  Township  L  Township  M 

Owners  Renters     Owners  Renters     Owners  Renters 
Ages  No.   Pc.   Xo.  Pc.    No.  Pc.    No.  Pc.    No.  Pc.    No.  Pc. 

Under  25      0       .0       2     4.2     1     1.2     1     1.7       3       2.7     1     5.0 
25-35  9     7.7     25  53.6     5     6.1  28  47.7     19     16.9     8  40.0 

35-45  36  31.0       9  19.1  20  24.4  17  28.8     22     19.6     6  30.0 

45-55  37  31.8       8  17.0  23  28.1     7  11.9     23a  20.5  2a  10.0 

55-65  31  26.6       3     6.3  16  19.5     5     8.5     45b  20.2  3b  15.0 

Over  65         3     2.5       0       .0  17  20.7     1     1.7 

Total       116  47  82  59  112  20 

The  most  obvious  fact  is  the  decidedly  higher  age  average  for 
owners  tlian  for  tenants.  Of  the  owners  in  the  three  townships, 
63.2  per  cent  were  over  forty-five  years  old ;  of  tenants,  only  23.1 
l)er  cent  had  attained  that  age.  On  the  other  liand,  of  the  tenants, 
47.4  per  cent  were  between  25  and  35  years  of  age,  while  only 
10.2  per  cent  of  the  owners  fell  within  that  age  period.  The 
average  age  of  owners  was,  in  C  48.9  years  and,  in  L  53  years; 
tiie  average  age  of  tenants  in  the  same  townships  was  36.9  years 
and  38  years  respectively.  The  years  25  to  35  claimed  a  larger 
number  of  tenants  in  these  townships  than  did  any  other  ten-year 
period.  The  years  45  to  55  led  in  the  number  of  owners,  although 
the  owners  were  distributed  fairly  evenly  over  the  years  from  35 
to  60.  Especially  striking  was  the  high  age  average  of  owners  in 
L ;  more  than  68  per  cent  of  them  were  45 ;  more  than  30  per  cent, 
55;  and  more  than  20  per  cent  65  years  of  age. 

4.  Previous  Experience  of  the  Farming  Population.  In 
townsliip  M  some  data  were  gathered  relative  to  the  pre- 
vious vocations  of  the  farming  population.  As  mip-ht  be  expected 
in  an  agricultural  community  so  largely  the  product  of  genetic 
aggregation,  more  than  80  per  cent  of  owners,  tenants,  and  labor- 
ers liad  been,  engaged  in  farming  all  their  lives.  Moreover  many 
of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  were  of  rural  origin.  At  tlie  same 
time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  number  who  had  come  to 
farming  from  other  occupations  was  quite  sufficient  to  offset  the 
slight  counter-movement  from  agriculture  into  other  lines  of 
activity.  Of  the  number  who  had  had  experience  in  other  occu- 
pations, 8  had  been  miners,  4  unskilled  laborers,  4  school  teachers, 
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3  carpenters,  3  storekeepers,  and  at  least  one  had  served  in  each 
of  the  following  capacities :  preacher,  broom-maker,  wood-worker, 
county  officer,  liveryman,  barber,  rural  mail  carrier  and  tele- 
grapher. Of  the  8  ex-miners,  7  were  Croatians  who  had  been 
agriculturists  in  their  native  country. 

5.  Residence  of  Landlords.  The  following  findings  as  to 
the  residence  of  farm  owners  throw  some  light  upon  the 
extent  of  absentee  landlordism.  The  total  number  of  land- 
holdings  in  township  M  was  198.  Of  these  29  represented 
rough  timber  lands  and  6  were  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 
Of  the  remaining  163,  76  per  cent  were  owTied  by  residents 
of  the  township.  Of  the  owners  of  the  31  holdings  act- 
ually rented,  45  per  cent  lived  on  the  holdings  rented ;  16  per 
cent,  within  the  township,  but  not  on  the  holding  itself;  52  per 
cent,  in  the  county  or  the  county  which  the  township  adjoins; 
and  20  per  cent  elsewhere.  Since  approximately  80  per  cent  of 
the  farm  operators  in  the  township  were  farm  owners  and  since 
45  per  cent  of  the  land  holders  renting  farms  lived  on  the  farm 
rented,  the  problem  of  absentee  landlordism  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  serious.  Data  for  townships  C  and  L  are  neither  com- 
plete nor  comparable;  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  67 
per  cent  of  the  farms  in  C  were  tilled  by  their  owners ;  that  of 
the  total  number  of  landlords  in  L,  47.5  per  cent  were  active 
farmers,  25.4  per  cent  were  retired  farmers,  18.6  per  cent  were 
women,  and  8.5  per  cent  were  business  and  professional  men ; 
and  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the  land  holders  in  L  resided  out- 
side of  the  county. 

6.  Permanency  of  Land  Tenure.  Statistics  shov/ing  the 
length  of  time  owners  and  tenants  have  lived  on  the  farms  now 
occupied,  afford  an  important  indication  as  to  the  permanency 
of  land  tenure  and  the  stability  of  community  relations. 

Length  of 

Residence  on  Township  C       Township  L       Township  M 

Farm  now  Owners  Tenants  Owners  Tenants  Owners  Tenants 

Occupied  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc. 

1  year  2     1.7     9  19.1     3     3.7  25  42.4  12     9.9  10  55.5 

2-5  years  12  10.3  19  40.2  12  14.6  18  30.5  19  15.8     6  33.3 
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5-10  years  30  23.8  11  25.3  12  14.6  8  13.6  20  16.6  0  .0 
10-20  3^ears  26  22.3  1  2.1  20  24.4  7  11.9  35  38.7  0  .0 
Over  20  years  46  39.4     6  14.7  35  42.7     1     1.6  34  28.4     2  11.1 

Totals  116  47  82  59         120  18 

They  show  that  in  these  townships  present  owners  had  occu- 
pied the  same  farms  for  a  comparatively  long  period.  Especially 
was  this  true  of  C  and  L,  where  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
o\^^lers  had  held  the  same  residence  for  over  10  years;  40  per 
cent,  for  over  20  years ;  and  about  12  per  cent,  for  over  40  years. 
The  average  for  owners  in  C  was  found  to  be  17.3  years.  Town- 
ship ]\I  showed  a  somewhat  higher  percentage  of  ownership  re- 
cently established.  The  record  for  tenants,  in  M  however,  was 
quite  different.  In  C  and  L  about  55  per  cent  and  in  M  nearly 
89  per  cent  of  the  tenants  had  been  residents  on,  the  present 
farm  less  than  5  years.  The  proportion  of  tenants  in  C  and  L 
who  liad  occupied  the  same  holdings  for  periods  of  5  to  10  years 
was  noticeable,  while  17  per  cent  in  C  and  13  per  cent  in  L  rep- 
resented even  longer  tenure.  The  average  for  tenants  in  C  was 
7.2  years. 

7.  Terms  of  Rental.  In  every  township  the  one-year  lease  sys- 
tem prevailed;  other  lease  periods  were  quite  exceptional.  As  a 
rule  also  farm  rentals  were  paid  in  cash,  although  the  ratio  of 
cash  payment  to  share  payment  varied  widely  among  the  town- 
ships. In  C  it  was  highest,  where  87.3  per  cent  of  the  tenants 
paid  cash,  while  in  L  the  corresponding  percentage  was  only 
61.  In  M  it  was  found  that,  of  the  renters  of  entire  farms,  65 
per  cent  paid  cash ;  10  per  cent  a  share  of  the  crop  only ;  and  35 
per  cent  a  combination  of  cash  and  share  rent.  Among  the  31 
eases  of  rental  of  portions  of  farms,  or  patches  of  ground,  the 
opposite  tendency  was  observed,  25  per  cent  of  the  tenants  pay- 
ing cash  and  75  per  cen.t  paying  in  produce. 

The  cash  rent  per  aci-e  varied  widely  both  among  tlie  several 
townships  and  within  eaeli  tOAvnship.  The  extreme  contrasts  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  statistics  for  C  and  ^l : 
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Township  C 
Rent  per     Number  of 


acra 

acres 

$3.00 

200 

3.75 

80 

4.20 

120 

5.00 

554 

6.00 

1925 

6.25 

160 

7.00 

1280 

7.25 

320 

7.50 

392 

8.00 

318 

9.00 

107 

Total 

5456 

Township 

M 

Rent  per      Number  of 

acre 

acres 

$1.00 

105 

1.25 

80 

1.66  2-3 

42 

2.00 

185 

2.20 

250 

2.50 

60 

2.75 

138 

3.00 

413 

3.33  1-3 

12 

3.50 

80 

3.80 

105 

4.00 

40 

Total 

1510 

The  wide  variation  in  rent  per  acre  in  M  is  due  primarily  to 
differences  in  fertility  and  only  in,  minor  part  to  differences  in 
improvements  or  accessibility  to  market.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  use  of  land  for  one  or  two  years  was  granted  in  payment 
for  the  labor  of  clearing  it  for  cultivation  and  breaking  the 
soil.  Other  lands  which  had  no  present  rental  value,  had  a 
market  value  because  of  possible  use  for  pasturage  and  because 
of  timber  and  probable  mineral  resources.  The  contrast  be- 
tween cash  rentals  in  C  and  M  is  due  to  the  difference  both  in 
fertility  and  in  improvements.  The  average  cash  rent  per  acre 
in  C  was  $6.31,  while  in  M  it  was  only  $2.55.  In  L  cash  rents 
ranged  from  $2.50  to  $6.00,  with  $4.00  as  the  most  usual  charge. 

The  terms  for  share  rental  naturally  do  not  show  the  same 
diversity.  The  six  farms  in  C  (aggregating  1006  acres),  which 
were  leased  on  this  basis,  paid  one-half  the  grain  to  each  party. 
Where  rent  was  paid  in  kind  in  L,  the  landlord's  share  was  usu- 
ally one  half  the  crop  raised,  although  in.  two  cases  his  share  was 
two-fifths  and  in  one  case  only  one-third.  Occasionally  it  was 
two-  fifths  of  the  grain  and  one-half  the  hay,  or  one-half  the 
corn  and  two-fifths  of  the  oats.  The  landlord's  share  in  M,  varied 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table : 
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3-5 

1-2 

2-5 

1-3 

Hay 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Small  grain 

0 

5 

3 

4 

Corn 

0 

6 

12 

3 

[o.  of  farms 

Average  size 

173 

131 

137 

149 

142 

118 

These  figures  do  not,  however,  tell  the  whole  story,  since  the  seed 
was  sometimes  furnished  by  the  owner  and  sometimes  by  the 
renter,  and  since  the  share  was  sometimes  paid  in  corn  in  the 
field,  and  sometimes  in  corn  in  the  crib. 

8.  Size  of  Farms.  Below  is  given  a  comparative  tabular  view 
of  the  number  and  size  of  farms : 

Township 
C 
L 
M 

It  is  clear  that  the  farms  in  M.  were  decidedly  smaller  than 
in  the  other  two  townships.  This  fact  becomes  still  more  conspicu- 
ous when  one  large  estate  of  1556  acres  is  deducted ;  the  average 
for  ]\I  then  falls  to  110  acres.  IMoreover  the  average  number  of 
Ullahle  acres  per  farm  in  M  was  only  67,  while  for  L  and  C  it 
was  more  than  a  hundred  acres. 

The  details  as  to  variations  in  the  size  of  the  farms  in  L  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

Operated  by  Owners  Operated  by  Tenants 

Acres             Number  Per  cent  Number  Per  cent 

Less  than  20     2  2.5  1                        1.8 

20  to  50            8  9.9  3                        5.4 

50  to  100         18  22.2  14                      25.0 

100  to  175       25  30.9  20                      35.7 

175  to  260      17  21.0  14                      25.0 

260  to  500      10  12.3  4                        7.1 

Over  500           1  1.2  0                         .0 

Totals  81  56 

No  contrast  was  noticeable  as  between  farms  operated  by  own- 
ers and  those  operated  by  tenants,  except  that  the  percentage  of 
very  large  estates  was  higher  among  those  operated  by  owners. 
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With  respect  to  range  of  variation  in  size  of  farms,  L  stood  be- 
tween C  and  M,  the  maximum  acreage  in  any  farm  in  C  being 
378;  while  in  M  we  find  not  only  one  large  grazing  estate  of 
1556  acres  but  another  stock  farm  of  700  acres.  "Wide  variation 
is  not  surprising  in  a  rough  region  with  large  tracts  available  for 
grazing ;  but  the  small  average  size  of  holdings  in  such  a  region, 
was  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected.  The  same  comments  are  true 
in  lesser  degrees  of  to^Tiship  L. 

9.  Farm  Products.  All  three  townships  were  regions  of  mixed 
farming  in  which  livestock  figures  prominently.  These  live- 
stock interests  were  represented  chiefly  by  horses,  cattle,  and 
hogs.  Sheep,  although  found  on  many  farms,  occupied  only  a 
very  minor  place  in  any  of  the  townships ;  the  total  number  in  C, 
for  example,  was  535,  or  about  3  per  farm.  Horses  were  natur- 
ally in  demand  both  as  draft  animals  and  as  roadsters,  and  were 
raised  in  moderate  numbers  in  every  township.  Statistics  for  C 
showed  16  stallions,  and  from  162  to  194  colts  during  each  of 
these  years  preceding  the  survey.  Only  three  or  four  farmers  in 
each  township  however,  were  raising  thoroughbred  horses;  and 
despite  the  relatively  high  proportion  of  colts,  the  total  number 
of  horses  in  C  had  been  slowly  declining  for  three  years.  No  trac- 
tors had  been  introduced  to  displace  the  draft  animals  on  the 
farms,  but  the  28  automobiles  in  the  township  had  doubtless 
displaced  many  of  the  light  road  horses  previously  owned  there. 

Cattle  feeding  was  an  important  activity  in  each  township; 
but  cattle  grazing  was  also  a  significant  feature  in  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  L  and  especially  of  M.  The  latter  embraced  nearly 
half  of  a  large  estate  of  thirty-six  hundred  acres  on  which  cattle 
grazing  was  carried  on  on  a  large  scale.  Most  of  the  cattle  were 
bought,  pastured  for  a  time,  and  then  sold  to  feeders,  usually 
in  Illinois.  On  another  tract  of  seven  hundred  acres  in  the  same 
township,  some  hundreds  of  cattle  were  grazed  and  also  fattened 
for  market.  These  were  marked  exceptions  to  the  prevalent 
small-scale  grazing  and  feeding  practices  of  the  community. 
The  number  of  breeders  of  full-blooded  cattle  M-as  for  C  three; 
for  L  nine ;  and  for  M  three.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  L  cattle  rais- 
ing had  been  declining  for  several  years,  while  the  crop  acreage 
had  been  increasing.  In  C,  on  the  contrary,  cattle  of  all  kinds 
showed  a  steady  increase  from  year  to  year. 
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The  great  staple  field  crop  in  all  these  regions  was  corn,  which 
not  only  is  best  adapted  to  stock  feeding,  but  presumably  yields 
the  largest  return  ^hen  sold  as  grain.  The  small  grains  (wheat, 
oats  and  to  a  less  extent  rye)  were  raised  also,  but  primarily  as 
links  in  the  chain  of  crop  rotation.  In  recent  years  however  there 
had  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat,  especially 
in  L  and  M.  For  a  number  of  years  this  crop  had  been  on  the 
decline  in  these  regions,  owing  in  part  to  the  ravages  of  the  chinch 
bug.  But  with  the  introduction  of  a  new  variety  of  wheat,  of 
more  careful  crop  rotation,  and  of  otlier  improved  methods,  had 
come  a  great  revival  of  wheat  culture.  This  change  was  most 
marked  in  L. 

In  each  township  dairying  was  a  side-line — an  incident  to  gen- 
eral farming.  Butter  was  the  dairy  product  marketed  most  com- 
monly ;  cream  less  frequently ;  and  milk  very  rarely.  The  percent- 
age of  farm  operators  marketing  the  several  dairy  products  is 
indicated  below.  It  should  be  added  that  some  of  the  farmers 
Sale  of  dairy 
products  Township  C         Township  L  Township  M 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Butter  76  55  30 


17  28  39 


Cream  ^ 
Milk     I 

tabulated  above  marketed  these  commodities  only  irregularly, 
and  that  the  percentage  of  owner-operators  who  marketed  such 
products  was  much  higher  than  that  of  tenant-operators.  How- 
ever these  figures  are  intei'preted,  townships  C  and  M  stand  at 
opposite  extremes  with  respect  to  production  of  butter  and  cream 
for  the  market.  As  a  rule  cream  was  sold  only  by  those  using 
cream  separators. 

Poultry  raising  was  almost  universal  among  all  classes,  agri- 
cultural and  non-agricultural.  In  township  L,  for  example,  eggs 
were  marketed  by  95  per  cent  of  the  farmers.  In  each  township, 
however,  the  percentage  was  somewhat  higher  among  owners 
than  among  tenants,  and  higher  among  tenants'  than  among 
laborers'  families.  The  number  who  specialized  in  full-blooded 
poultry,  or  made  a  business  of  poultry,  or  even  engaged  in  poultry 
raising  extensively,  was  very  small  in  each  community.  The  in- 
dustry was  largely  in  the  hands  of  farmers'  wives. 
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The  raising  of  more  or  less  fruit  for  home  consumption  was 
quite  general.  In.  township  M,  for  instance,  95  per  cent  of  the 
owners,  90  per  cent  of  the  renters,  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
laborers  with  families,  raised  more  or  less  fruit.  In  C,  on  the 
other  hand,  less  than  25  per  cent  of  owners,  renters,  or  laborers 
engaged  in  fruit  production  at  all ;  and  in  ]\I  a  larger  number  of 
farm  owners  were  accustomed  to  buy  fruit  than  to  sell  it.  Very 
few  entered  into  fruit  growing  on  a  commercial  basis.  In  M  were 
two  comparatively  large  apple  orchards  whose  owners  aimed  to 
sell  the  fruit  regularly.  As  a  rule  ho^vever,  in  L  and  M,  any 
surplus  of  apples  (which  were  the  commonest  fruit)  was  given 
away  to  less  fortunate  neighbors  or  was  allowed  to  go  to  v/aste. 
This  was  especially  true  of  summer  apples  which  would  spoil  if 
not  marketed  promptly.  This  waste  was  due  to  a  traditional  at- 
titude toward  fruit  as  an  adjunct  to  farming  and  to  a  failure  to 
develop  marketing  facilities.  There  was  a  better  market  for 
winter  apples,  but  a  smaller  surplus  to  be  disposed  of.  The  small 
surplus  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  berries  found  a  market  at  mod- 
erately remunerative  prices.  The  possibilities  of  these  regions 
for  fruit  culture  had  been  little  developed,  and  the  trees  received 
little  spraying  or  other  care. 

Market  gardening  was  a  very  minor  enterprise.  In  township 
M  were  found  two  families  who  engaged  in  it  to  some  extent, 
selling  their  produce  to  the  neighboring  mining  camps. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  suggest  the  measure  of  self-suffi- 
ciency of  households,  so  far  as  family  food  supply  was  concerned. 
The  following  table  represents  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  statistics 
some  factors  making  for  self-sufficiency  in  two  of  the  townships. 
It  is  quite  unsatisfactory  and  misleading,  since  in  too  many  cases 

Article  Township  C  Township  ]\I 

produced      Owners  Renters  Laborers     Owners  Renters  Laborers 
Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent  Percent  Per  cent 
Meat  74  32  0 

Potatoes  80  87  9 

Vegetables        80  87  9 

Fruit  25  23  9 

Milk  and  Eggs  83  83  45 

Honev  17  21  0 


83 

80 

83 

94 

95 

69 

96 

100 

69 

95 

90 

56 

93 

69 

69 
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these  figures  signify  only  an  attempt  to  satisfy  the  household  de- 
mand wholly  or  partially ;  in  other  words  they  measure  the  per- 
centage of  eases  in  which  the  home  supply  contributes,  in  varying 
proportio2is,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  home  demand.  Conse- 
quently the.y  exaggerate  the  self  sufficiency  of  houseliolds  with  re 
spect  to  food  for  the  table. 

10.  Farming  Methods.  No  attempt  at  a  thorough  survey  of 
farming  methods  was  made.  Some  data  were  collected  concern- 
ing rotation,  of  crops,  fertilization,  and  farm  machinery,  however, 
which  may  help  to  an  understanding  of  the  general  economic 
and  social  situation.  Naturally  almost  every  farmer  followed 
some  sort  of  crop  rotation,  but  too  often  in  a  hapliazard  and 
unscientific  fashion.  Especially  was  this  found  to  be  the  case 
among  tenant  fanners,  whose  lease  term  was  short  and  whose 
interest  in  the  estate  was  temporary.  In  township  L,  for  example, 
45  per  cent  of  the  farmers,  controlling  37  per  cent  of  the  tillable 
acreage,  followed  no  systematic  plan  of  rotation  in  which  clover- 
growing  was  a  factor;  the  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  belonging 
to  this  class  was  63,  while  that  of  owner-operators  was  only  32. 
Much  the  same  condition  obtained  in  the  other  townships.  In  C 
some  fields  had  not  been  planted  to  clover  during  the  past  ten 
years,  and  some  had  never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  occupant, 
raised  any  leguminous  plant  crop ;  alfalfa  as  a  crop  had  been 
introduced  only  on  a  small  scale.  In  M  the  contrast  between 
owners  and  tenants  was  quite  as  sharp  as  in  L.  Since  the  soil 
there  is  not  so  deep  as  in  many  part  of  Iowa,  the  evil  effects  of 
over-cropping  were  more  immediately  apparent.  ]\Iost  farms 
in  that  township  which  were  operated  by  owners  were  so  handled 
as  not  to  lose  fertility ;  and  some,  wliich  had  once  been  cropped 
out,  were  said  to  be  improving.  Not  infrequently,  however, 
farms  cultivated  by  tenants  were  subjected  to  continual  corn 
cropping,  and  were  suffering  from  a  con,sequent  deterioration 
of  soil. 

Nowhere  was  commercial  fertilizer  used,  chiefly  because  it 
was  not  believed  to  yield  results  commensurate  with  the  cost. 
Several  farmers  in  L,  however,  complained  of  the  failure  of  their 
attempts  to  raise  clover,  when  crops  could  doubtless  have  been 
secured  by  the  application  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  soil.  Practically  all  farmers  fertilized  their  fields 
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more  or  less  with  the  manure  from  their  barnyards.  By  about 
one  third  of  the  farmers,  this  was  hauled  from  the  stables  or 
yards  regularly  as  it  was  made ;  by  a  large  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers, only  once  or  twice  a  year ;  and  occasionally  it  was  allowed  to 
accumulate  for  several  years.  In  L  17  per  cent  of  the  owners 
and  18  per  cent  of  the  tenants  made  use  of  manure  spreaders, 
four  tenants  having  spreaders  furnished  by  their  landlords. 
The  practice,  all  too  prevalent  it  is  clear,  of  allowing  manure  to 
accumulate  for  months  about  stables  and  yards,  is  objectionable 
from  the  standpoints  of  comfort,  sanitation,  and  economy.  The 
manure  pile  is  a  breeding  place  for  flies,  a  disseminator  of  un- 
savory odors,  and  sometimes  a  contaminator  of  the  water  supply. 
At  the  same  time  months  of  exposure  to  the  elements  result  in 
loss  of  fertilizing  qualities  through  fermentation  and  leaching. 

From  the  standpoint  of  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  an  im- 
portant question  is  whether  grain  raised  is  fed  on  the  place  or  is 
sold  off.  The  following  table  reflecting  practice  in  this  regard 
in  township  M,  therefore  has  peculiar  significance. 


Grain  Fed  on  Place 

Owners 

Renters 

All  fed 

99 

2 

One-half  fed 

4 

6 

Little  or  none  fed 

3 

6 

Owner's  share  fed 

6 

Renter's  share  fed 

3 

The  contrast  between  the  practice  of  the  owner-operator  and 
the  tenant-operator  is  most  remarkable,  but  by  no  means  sur- 
prising. In  the  absence  of  assurance  of  continuity  of  tenure  or 
assurance  that  the  rent  will  not  be  increased  because  of  the 
improved  fertility  which  he  has  brought  about,  the  tenant  has 
no  sufficient  economic  incentive  to  sacrifice  present  profit  in 
order  to  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

11.  Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment.  A  careful  survey  of 
certain  lines  of  improved  farm  machinery  and  equipment  was 
made  in  township  L,     Its  results  are  tabulated  below: 
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Owners 

Tenants 

Number 

Per  cent 

Number 

Per  cent 

Gasoline  engine 

17 

20.7 

10 

17.5 

Silo 

9 

11.0 

Scales 

15 

18.5 

5 

8.8 

Automobile 

9 

11.0 

2 

3.5 

Hay  loader 

34 

41.5 

13 

22.8 

Gang  plow 

34 

41.5 

28 

49.1 

Two-row  cultivator 

16 

19.5 

13 

22.8 

Cream  separator 

26 

31.8 

13 

22.8 

Windmill 

26 

31.8 

14 

24.6 

Manure  spreader 

14 

17.1 

10 

17.5 

Among  the  labor-saving  devices  which  had  recently  become 
extremely  popular,  was  the  gasoline  engine ;  this  was  used  about 
as  extensively  by  tenants  as  b}^  owners.  The  gasoline  pump  was 
steadily  displacing  the  windmill ;  and  the  family  washing  Tvas,  in 
an  increasing  number  of  homes,  facilitated  by  the  gasoline  en- 
gine. Nearly  half  the  owners  and  tenants  had  hay  loaders  and 
gang  plows ;  and  about  a  third  of  the  owners  and  a  fourth  of  the 
tenants  had  cream  separators.  All  the  silos  within  the  town- 
ship had  been  put  up  during  the  preceding  tive  years.  The  farm 
tractor  was  nowhere  in  evidence. 

It  was  observed  that  64  per  cent  of  the  farmers  had  failed  to 
provide  shelter  for  their  machinery.  In  this  matter  the  tenants 
were  remiss  somewhat  oftener  than  the  owners,  their  percentages 
being  69  and  61  respectivel}'.  Plows,  discs,  harrows,  and  even 
grain  binders  were  left  exposed  to  the  elements  and  sometimes 
they  were  not  even  brought  from  the  fields  where  they  had  last 
been  used. 

12.  Farm  Accourits.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  farmers  in 
each  township  as  to  the  nature  of  tlie  accounts  which  they  kept. 
From  their  replies  the  following  table  has  been  drawn  up  for  C 
and  L.  Statistics  for  M,  though  incomplete,  point  to  a  situation 
similar  to  that  in  L.     Of  course  in  interpreting  these  figures. 
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Township  C  Township  L 

Owners  Tenants  Owners     Tenants 
Character  of 

Accounts                             No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.     Pc.     No.  Pc. 

Complete    account                5       4  2  5  13     16         6  10 

Partial  account                     5       4  0  0  21     26       12  20 

No  account                         116     92  45  95  48     59       41  70 

the  personal  equation  must  not  be  overlooked.  Different  inves- 
tigators doubtless  had  somewhat  different  standards  of  judgment 
as  to  what  constituted  complete  or  partial  accounts;  this  fact 
may  explain,  in  some  measure,  tlie  contrast  in  results  as  between 
C  and  L.  At  the  same  time  the  farmers  interviewed  had  varying 
standards  of  judgment ;  but  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  their  stand- 
ards of  excellence  were  not  too  high.  Consequently  the  percent- 
ages of  ' '  complete  accounts ' '  above  given  are  unquestionably  too 
high  rather  than  too  low.  IMoreover,  in  almost  all  cases,  these 
so-called  complete  accounts  confined  themselves  to  external,  or 
personal  accounting,  and  represented  no  attempt  at  a  system  of 
cost  accounting.  Most  significant  of  all,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  large  majority  of  farmers  kept  no  accounts  .whatever :  that 
the  percentage  of  farmers  keeping  no  accounts  was  somewhat 
higher  among  tenants  than  among  owners ;  and  that  in  C,  the 
most  prosperous  and  presumably  most  progressive  of  the  town- 
ships, more  than,  nine-tenths  of  both  owners  and  tenants  belonged 
to  this  non-record-keeping  class. 

13.  Agricultural  Literature  and  Agricultural  Meetings.  The 
extent  to  which  agricultural  papers  are  taken,  agricultural  bul- 
letins read,  and  agricultural  institutes  and  fairs  attended,  is 
another  index  of  the  progressiveness  of  a  farming  community. 
The  findings  for  the  three  townships  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 
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Township  C  Township  L 

Owners  Tenants    Owners  Tenants 
Take  a  Percent  Percent  Percent 

farm  paper  69  62  64 

Receive  agri- 
cultural bul- 
letins 


Township  M 
Owners  Tenants 
Percent  Percent 

82  75 


(a)   Regularly 

Incomplete 

Incomplete 

5              0 

(b)   Occasionall}^ 

data 

data 

43            20 

Attend  farmers' 

institutes 

(a)    Regularly 

6 

4 

5 

72 

(b)    Occasionally 

7 

29 

20 

5 

County  fair 

(a)  Regularly 

23 

29 

46 

Incomplete 

(b)   Occasionally 

16 

57 

46 

data 

While  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  farmers  subscribed  for 
farm  papers,  very  few  gave  special  attention  to  agricultural 
bulletins.  Except  in  township  M,  the  farmers'  institute  made 
little  appeal.  The  county  fair  attracted  a  much  larger  per  cent, 
but  from  some  quarters  came  complaint  that  the  agricultural 
features  were  too  largely  overshadowed  by  other  interests. 
There  was  no  striking  difference  between  owners  and  tenants 
as  to  the  interest  shown  in  agricultural  literature,  institutes 
and  fairs. 

14.  Some  Buying  and  Selling  Practices.  The  following 
tables  throw  some  light  upon  the  extent  to  which  certain  devices 
and  agencies  were  employed  by  the  farming  population  to 
facilitate  the  buying  and  marketing  of  coiiunodities.  Tliey  are 
only  suggestive,  however,  and  call  for  considerable  explanation 
and  amplification.  In  township  L  it  was  found  that  69  per  cent 
of  the  farm  operators  patronized  mail  order  houses  more  or 
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Township 

C 

Township  M 

0* 

T 

L 

0 

T 

L 

Patronize  Mail 

Order  Houses 

(a)   Extensively 

23 

19 

0 

32 

25 

18 

(b)   Occasionally 

53 

66 

100 

35 

50 

18 

Use  Parcel  Post 

(a)   Extensively 

2 

2 

0 

1    48 

30 

18 

(b)   Occasionally 

94 

96 

100 

J 

Ov/ 

Patronize  Pedlers 

J 

more  or  less 

5 

2 

18 

31 

40 

9 

Use  Telephone 

(a)   Extensively 

81 

87 

9   i 

1    98 

75 

27 

(b)   Occasionally 

12 

2 

18 

S         KJyJ 

1  *J 

Lt  1 

less,  while  89  per  cent  made  business  use  of  the  telephone ;  the 
percentages  were  approximately  the  same  for  owners  as  for 
tenants.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  percentage  of  persons 
patronizing  mail  order  houses  indicates  at  all  that  a  correspond- 
ing percentage  of  purchases  were  made  througli  such  channels. 
Comparatively  few  families  patronized  these  houses  extensively 
Their  purchases  represented  some  groceries,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  farm  equipment.  But  for  the  most  part  mail  order  pur- 
chases were  supplementary  and  incidental.  Most  farm  machin- 
ery, groceries,  and  staple  articles  were  bought  from  the  most 
convenient  local  dealer  or  at  the  county  seat.  Comparatively 
little  use  had  yet  been  made  of  the  recently  established  parcel 
post  service.  The  contributions  of  peddlers  to  household  sup- 
plies were  almost  negligible.  The  telephone  was,  however,  found 
to  be  a  device  very  generally  employed  by  owners  and  tenants 
for  businss  purposes. 

15.  Cooperative  E^iterprises.  Cooperative  enterprises  had 
made  little  headway  in  any  of  these  communities.  This  matter 
was  studied  rather  carefully  in  township  L  where  such  enter- 
prises had  made  the  greatest  advance.  Here  it  was  found  that 
horse  companies,  formerly  quite  common,  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. Two  ensilage  cutters  were  owned  jointly  by  farmers 
who  had  silos.  There  was  a  threshing  outfit  owned  by  a  company 
of  twelve  farmers  who  had  effected  an  organization  with  officers 


♦0,  T,  L,  for  Owners,  Tenants,  Laborers,  respectively. 
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elected  annually.  A  Farmers'  Insurance  Union,  for  insurance 
against  fire  and  lightning,  had  been  in  operation  since  1874.  It 
was  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the  membership. 
It  extended  beyond  the  township  borders,  and  had  risks  totalling 
over  $2,000,000.  Of  this  Union  48  per  cent  of  the  ovviiers  and 
40  per  cent  of  the  tenants  in  the  township  were  members. 

16.  The  Farm  Labor  Situation.  The  labor  situation  was  no- 
where acute ;  but  nowhere  was  it  devoid  of  interest.  There  w^ere 
no  problems  of  organized  labor;  and  there  was  comparatively 
little  difficulty  in  securing  the  desired  labor  force,  except  some- 
times during  the  rush  season  of  haying  and  harvesting.  Of 
township  ]\1,  for  example,  it  was  reported  that  the  labor  supply 
was  entirely  local  (i.  e.  from  t!ie  township  or  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity) ;  that  more  men  wish  to  hire  out  regularly  than  could 
secure  permanent  places;  that  through  frequent  changes  of 
employers,  the  surplus  of  labor  seeking  regular  employment  was 
able  to  get  work  most  of  the  time ;  that  there  was  no  gen.eral  com- 
plaint of  inability  to  secure  work ;  and  that  there  was  a  slight  but 
not  marked  scarcity  of  labor  during  the  busy  part  of  the  summer. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  a  laborer  remained  in  the 
service  of  a  given  employer,  was  very  short.  Of  the  married 
laborers  in  C  and  M  (most  of  whom  were  hired  by  the  year  or 
the  month),  about  nine-tenths  had  been  with  their  present 
employer  less  than  three  years,  about  two-thirds  less  than  two 
years,  and  about  one-half  less  than  one  year.  It  is  clear  that  the 
relationships  of  laborer  to  employer  were  quite  temporary. 

A  varying  majority  of  farmers  in  the  three  townships  had 
hired  farm  labor  during  some  portion  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  reason  for  the  wide  variation  from  50  to  78  per  cent  is  not 


Labor  hired 

Township  C 

Township  L 

Townsh 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  c 

By  the  year 

4 

5 

8 

By  the  month 

23 

20 

11 

By  the  day 

22 

53 

34 

On  some  basis 

50 

78 

53 

obvious;  it  parallels  neither  the  variation  in  the  size  of  farms 
nor  the  variation  in  the  general  agricultural  characteristics  of 
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the  several  regions.  Tliere  is  no  consistent  difference  in  percent- 
ages for  owners  and  tenants ;  in  L,  72  per  cent  of  the  tenants  and 
63  per  cent  of  the  owners  employed  laborers  during  some  portion 
of  the  year,  while  for  C  the  corresponding  percentages  were  43 
and  52.  In  the  aggregate,  day  labor  accounts  for  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  percentages,  although  in  C  service  by  the  month 
or  year  bulked  a  little  larger.  In  L  the  average  number  of 
months  per  year  in  which  farmers  hired  help  by  the  month,  was 
found  to  be  five,  while  the  average  number  of  days  per  year  that 
they  hired  help  by  the  day  was  twenty-four.  Tiiese  twenty-four 
days  roughly  approximate  the  length  of  the  harvest  season. 

It  was  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  wages  were  highest 
in  C  and  lowest  in  ]\1.  The  full  significance  of  this  table  will  not 
be  apparent  without  some  words  of  explanation.    In  the  case  of 

By  the  month 

Wages  Township  C  Township  L     Township  M 

(a)  Maximum  $40  $35  $35 

(b)  Minimum  $28  $20 

(c)  Average  $32  $30  $25* 
By  the  day 

(a)  :Maximum  $3.00  $2.50  $3.00 

(b)  Minimum  $2.50  $1.00  $  .75 

(c)  Average  $2.85  $1.50  $1.50* 

married  men  hired  by  the  mouth,  it  was  customary  to  furnish  a 
house,  garden,  and  perhaps  fruit,  milk,  and  other  perquisites  in 
addition  to  the  regular  wages;  this  is  especially  true  of  men 
hired  on  the  twelve  months'  basis.  A  single  man  employed  by 
the  month  commonly  received  board,  lodging,  free  laundry 
work  and  sometimes  feed  and  pasturage  for  a  driving  horse, 
besides  his  regular  stipend.  In  the  case  of  wages  of  day  labor- 
ers, it  is  always  important  to  know  whether  one  or  more  meals 
are  received  at  the  farmer's  table,  in  addition  to  the  money  pay- 
ment. The  rate  of  pay  varies  also  widely  with  the  seasons  and 
with  the  nature  of  the  work  done;  wages  are  higher  at  harvest 
time  than  at  other  seasons  and  still  higher  frequently  at  thresh- 
ing time.  Consequently  comparisons  of  wage  statistics  of  farm 
labor  need  to  be  made  with  extreme  caution. 


*Most  frequently  paid  wages, 
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V 

HOUSlNCx,  HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES,  AND 

SANITATION 

I.  IL'Usiiig.  Many  studies  have  been  made  of  housing  condi- 
tions in  nrban  tenements  and  in  industrial  communities.  Not 
unjiaturally  liousing  in  rural  districts  has  been  regarded  as  a 
less  urgoit  matter  and  has  received  much  less  attention.  Never- 
theless rural  housing  conditions  not  only  reflect  the  standards  of 
the  people,  but  have  an  important  bearing  upon  their  health 
and  happiness.  Therefore  the  detailed  study  of  housing,  house- 
hold conveniences,  and  sanitation  in  these  rural  townships,  was 
of  peculiar  interest.  Conditions  and  contrasts  were  discovered 
which  Avere  not  a  little  surprising.  So  far  as  housing  was  con- 
cerned, the  data  were  most  complete  for  townships  C  and  M. 
The  following  table  presents  in  statistical  form  some  of  the  most 
important  features. 

The  characterizations  of  paint,  repairs,  porches,  etc.,  as 
good, "  "  fair, ' '  and  ' '  poor, ' '  are  only  general  reflections  of  the 
standards  of  the  investigators;  no  more  detailed  comment 
seemed  to  lend  itself  to  statistical  treatment.  In  succeeding 
paragraphs,  however,  are  given  more  intimate  views  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Dwelling  Houses 

Material 

Frame 

Brick 

Log 

Brick  and  frame 

Artificial    stone 
Number  of  stories 

One 
One  and  a  half 

Tavo 

Three 
Paint 

Good 

Fair 


Township  C 

Tow 

nship  M 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  ce 

168 

97.0 

164 

97.6 

5 

3.0 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

2 

1.2 

0 

.0 

1 

.6 

0 

.0 

1 

.6 

67 

38.7 

66 

38.7 

101 

58.3 

17 

85 

10.1 
51.2 

5 

2.9 

0 

.0 

67 

38.7 

50 

29.7 

53 

30.6 

51 

30.3 
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Poor 

41 

23.7 

40 

23.8 

None 

12 

6.9 

27 

16.1 

Repair 

Good 

101 

58.3 

93 

55.3 

Fair 

43 

24.8 

60 

35.6 

Poor 

21 

12.1 

12 

7.1 

Very  bad 

8 

4.7 

3 

1.8 

Porches 

Good 

65 

38.7 

Fair 

65 

33.3 

None 

9 

5.2 

47 

28.0 

One 

80 

46.2 

Two 

73 

42.2 

Three 

9 

5.2 

Four 

2 

1.2 

Number  of  rooms 

One 

3 

1.9 

2 

1.2 

Two 

7 

4.3 

4 

2.4 

Three 

10 

6.1 

21 

12.4 

Four 

10 

6.1 

37 

21.3 

Five 

18 

11.0 

39 

23.1 

Six 

21 

12.9 

26 

15.4 

Seven 

32 

19.6 

17 

10.0 

Eight 

30 

18.4 

12 

7.1 

Nine 

18 

11.0 

5 

2.9 

Ten 

5 

3.0 

3 

1.8 

Eleven 

5 

3.0 

2 

1.2 

Twelve 

4 

2.4 

1 

.6 

Sleeping  rooms  per  two 

persons  in  the  household 

Less  than  one 

94 

56.4 

One 

40 

23.9 

More  than  one 

33 

19.7 

In  township  M  more  than  97  per  cent  of  the  dwellings  were 
frame  structures.  Two  log  cabins  were  still  occupied — as  many 
as  there  were  houses  of  brick  and  artificial  stone  combined.  Some 
90  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  less  than  two  stories  high;  and 
more  than  half  were  of  the  story-and-a-half  type.    The  one-story 
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houses  were  usually  of  the  low,  square  type ;  the  story-and-a-half, 
of  a  severely  plain,  barn-like  order;  while  the  two-story  houses 
displayed  more  taste  in  architecture.  Eleven  (6.5  per  cent)  had 
never  been  completely  weather-boarded.  Twenty-seven  (16.1 
per  cent)  had  not  been  painted,  and  an  additional  24  per  cent 
were  much  weathered.  Some  fifteen  (9  per  cent)  were  considered 
in  bad  repair.  ]\Iore  tlian  one-fourth  of  the  houses  had  no 
porches,  not  even  the  roughest  sort  of  a  platform  in  front  of  the 
door.  Less  than,  40  per  cent  of  the  porches  were  classified  as 
' '  good. ' '  On  the  other  hand  several  houses  had  porches  screened, 
some  of  which  were  used  as  summer  dining  rooms ;  but  only  one 
family  had  a  sleeping  porch. 

The  number  of  rooms  per  liouse  ranged  from  one  to  twelve. 
The  most  frequent  number  was  five,  although  the  four-room 
house  was  almost  as  common  and,  of  the  total,  about  two-fifths 
had  less  than  five  rooms.  More  important,  however,  than  the 
mere  number  of  rooms  per  house,  is  the  ratio  of  rooms  to  mem- 
bers of  the  household.  .  One  sleeping  room  for  each  two 
persons  would  seem  to  be  the  minimum,  unless  the  sleeping  rooms 
were  very  large,  which  is  not  the  case  in  M.  It  is  therefore  sig- 
nificant that  forty  houses  had  only  one  sleeping  room  for  each 
two  persons,  while  thirty-three  houses  had  less  than  one  room  for 
each  two  persons.  Since,  however,  the  same  room  is  often  used 
for  various  purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  know  also  the  ratio  of  the 
total  number  of  rooms  to  the  total  number  of  persons  in  each 
household.  In  some  urban  and  industrial  surveys,  two  or  more 
persons  per  room  has  been  taken  as  the  measure  of  overcrowding. 
It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  in  M  were  twenty-six 
hou.ses  averaging  from  on,e  and  one-half  to  two  persons  per 
room;  thirteen  averaging  two  per  room;  and  five  averaging 
more  than  two.  In  one  case  six  persons  were  living  in  two  rooms ; 
in  another  seven  in  three  rooms ;  in  a  third  eight  in  three  rooms ; 
in,  a  fourth  nine  in  four  small  rooms ;  and  in  a  fifth  nine  in  three 
small  rooms.  In  most  cases  the  rooms,  thougli  crowded,  were 
well  kept;  l)ut  litis  was  not  invariably  the  case.  Of  these  five 
houses,  one  belonged  to  a  laborer  and  four  to  farm  owners,  one 
of  whom  had  200  acres  of  good  land  and  an  excellent  barn. 

In  township  (J  the  percentage  of  frame  dwellings  was  the 
same;  but  brick  structures  were  slightly  more  common  and  the 
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only  log  cabin  was  uninhabitated.  The  percentage  of  one-story 
houses  was  the  same;  but  the  two-story  dwelling  was  somewhat 
more  conspicuous  than  in  ]\I.  Unpainted  houses  were  less  fre- 
quent. The  percentage  in  poor  repair,  however,  was  somewhat 
higher,  and  there  were  a  few  cases  of  extreme  neglect.  The 
wood  structures  represented  the  widest  range  of  cost  and  tastes ; 
several  new  houses  were  modern  in  every  respect  and  would 
compare  favorably  with  the  better  residences  in  nearby  towns 
and  cities.  Only  nine  (5.2  per  cent)  of  the  houses  were  without 
porches,  and  50  per  cent  of  them  had  two  or  more  porches.  The 
average  size  of  houses  was  decidedly  larger  than,  in  ]\I,  the  most 
frequent  number  of  rooms  being  seven  or  eight.  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  houses  contained  more  than  five  rooms ;  in  M  the 
corresponding  percentage  was  thirty-nine. 

2.  Yards  Surrounding  Houses.  Conditions  of  door  yards 
and  walks  are  even  more  difficult  to  standardize  than  is  the 
matter  of  housing.  Nevertheless  the  tabulated  observations  of 
investigators  working  during  the  summer  months  may  prove 
suggestive.  Except  in  the  matter  of  walks,  the  poorer  and  less 
prosperous  township  seems  to  make  the  better  showing. 


Yards 

Township  C 

Township  M 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

WeU  grassed 

56 

58 

Poorly  grassed  or  not  at  all 

4A 

42 

Reasonably  well  planted 

with  trees  and  shrubs 

55 

67 

Few  or  no  trees  or  shrubs 

45     . 

33 

Fairly  smooth 

53 

81 

Rough 

47 

19 

Kept  mowed 

40 

Lawn  mower  used 

. . 

29 

Marred  by  rubbish 

45 

16 

Free  from  rubbish 

55 

84 

Suitably  fenced 

35 

46 

Unfenced  or  unsightly 

65 

54 

Having  satisfactory  walks 

45 

16 

Walks  out  of  repair,  in- 

sufficient or  lacking 

55 

84 
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In  each  community  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  yards  were 
poorly  grassed  or  not  at  all.  In  M  more  than  four-fifths  were 
regarded  as  smooth,  while  in  C  this  rating  was  accorded  to  only 
about  one-half.  Figures  as  to  mowing  are  not  comparable,  since 
the  40  per  cent  for  C  referred  to  careful  mowing  of  any 
kind,  while  the  29  per  cent  in  M  was  for  use  of  lawn  mowers. 
Rubbish  is  an  ill-defined  term,  and  yet  on  this  point  statistics 
based  on  careful  observation  are  not  without  significance.  Since 
these  were  communities  long  settled  in  which  trees  were  common, 
it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  so  little  attention  had  been  given 
to  trees  and  shrubs  for  la^Mi.s.  Taste  and  necessity  play  a  large 
part  of  course  in  determining  whether  lawns  shall  be  fenced, 
and  many  of  the  most  attractive  lawns  were  unenclosed ;  but  good 
taste  must  have  counted  for  little  in  the  decision  for  high  stock 
fences  of  barbed  wire,  woven  wire,  or  boards  as  lawn  enclosures 
for  one-fourth  of  the  homes  in,  M.  Home  makers  in  M  had  been 
particularly  remiss  in  the  matter  of  walks;  three-fourths  of 
them  had  provided  none  whatever.  Even  in  C  not  half  the  people 
seemed  to  have  accounted  walks  as  one  of  the  necessities. 

3.  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  Household  Help.  The  round  of 
responsibilities  of  the  farmer's  wife  in  these  communities  was  not 
confined  strictly  to  the  household.  It  included,  not  only  bearing 
and  rearing  children,  preparing  and  serving  meals,  laundering 
clothes  for  the  family  and  the  "farm  hands,"  making  butter, 
preserving  fi'uits  and  other  foodstuffs  for  the  winter  store,  sew- 
ing, and  mending,  and  keeping  the  house  in  order,  but  usually 
also  poultry  raising  and  gardening,  frequently  milking,  and 
sometimes  taking  a  hand  at  work  in  the  field.  The  distribution 
of  woman's  work  outside  the  household  in  township  L,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table.  As  between  families  of  owners  and  those 
of  tenants,  there  was  little  variation  in  percentages.     Certainly 

Nature  of  "Work      Owners' Families     Tenants'  Families     Total 


No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No     Pc. 

Care  of  Poultry 

73 

92.4 

51 

86.9 

124  90.5 

Gardening 

67 

84.8 

50 

86.2 

117  85.4 

Milking 

40 

50.6 

27 

46.6 

67  48.9 

Field  work 

15 

19.0 

9 

15.5 

24  17.5 
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wives  of  owners  participated  in  these  activities  quite  as  largely 
as  did  wives  of  tenants.  For  both,  the  day  was  all  too  full.  Their 
working  day,  like  that  of  the  farmers  themselves,  averaged 
thirteen  hours  in  summer  and  ten  to  eleven  in  winter. 

To  assist  in  these  various  tasks,  household  help  was  rarely 
employed.  The  percentage  of  farm  homes  having  such  help 
regularly  throughout  the  year  was,  for  L  .7  and  for  M  1.3 ;  while 
the  corresponding  percentages  for  occasional  help  were  13.1  and 
6.7.  The  average  period,  during  which  this  occasional  help  was 
employed  annually,  was  four  weeks.  The  percentages  were 
higher  for  tenants  than  for  owners,  partly  no  doubt  because 
the  tenants  were  younger  and  their  children  smaller,  and 
partly  also  because  tenants  occupied  a  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  large  farms.  Wages  ranged  from  $2  or  less  to  $4.50 
per  week ;  the  usual  wage  in  L  being  $4  and  in  M  from  $3.50  to 
$4.  At  these  rates,  the  supply  was  even  less  than  the  demand ; 
in  M  only  three  girls  and  women  hired  out  regularly  and  four 
occasionally. 

4.  Household  Conveniences.  In  townships  L  and  M  especial 
attention  was  given  to  certain  modem  contrivances  which  have 
gradually  been  making  their  way  into  country  homes,  and 
which  help  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  house  wife,  or  add  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  household.  Of  the  facilities 
enumerated,  the  telephone  was  found  most  frequently;  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  families  in  L  and  seven-tenths  of  those  in  M, 
had  one  in  the  house.  The  only  close  competitor  for  honors  was 
the  washing  machine,  which  had  made  its  way  into  84  per  cent 
of  the  homes  in  L  and  66  per  cent  of  those  in  M;  the  power 
washer,  however,  had  been  installed  in  only  12  per  cent  of  the 

Conveniences  Township  L        Township  M 

No.        Per  cent    No.      Per  cent 


Telephones 

125 

89.0 

118 

69.8 

Gasoline  or  oil  stoves 

66 

41.1 

63 

37.3 

Washing  machines 

119 

84.0 

112 

66.3 

Gasoline  engine  for  washer 

17 

12.0 

1 

.6 

Acetyline  lighting  system 

9 

6.4 

1 

.6 

Furnace  12  8.5  1  .6 

Soft  water  in  house  •  11  7.8  3  1.1 


10 

7.1 

4 

2.3 

8 

5.7 

1 

.6 

36 

25.5 

60 

35.5 

39 

27.7 

52 

30.8 
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Bath  room 
Indoor  toilet 
Cistern 
Cream  separators 

houses  in  L,  and  in  less  than  one  per  cent  of  those  in  M.  The 
gasoline  or  oil  stove  ranked  third  among  the  conveniences  noted, 
although  three-fifths  of  the  liousev/ives  in  each  township  still 
did  their  summer  cooking  exclusively  with  wood  and  coal.  The 
cream  separator  had  been  adopted  by  less  than  a  third  of  the 
farmers.  Ver}^  rarely  were  houses  found  equipped  with  fur- 
naces or  lighting  systems,  with  bath  rooms,  indoor  toilets,  or  with 
an  indoor  supply  of  soft  water ;  and  only  a  third  of  the  families 
had  cisterns  either  indoors  or  out.  Township  M  was  notably  more 
deficient  in  household  conveniences  than  was  township  L.  It 
may  be  added  that  in  M  only  four  houses  had  sinks.  An  equal 
number  had  vacuum  cleaners;  while  a  total  of  fourteen  had 
carpet  sweepers.  On  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of  the  houses 
in  M  were  well  screened.  Only  two  homes  in  that  township  had 
ice  houses,  two  thirds  of  the  families  using  cellars  or  caves,  the 
latter  often  being  preferred  as  providing  not  only  cool  storage 
but  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  a  cyclone. 

5.  Water  Supply.  Important  in  their  bearing  upon  conveni- 
ence and  sanitation  are  the  location  and  nature  of  the  family 
water  supply.  From  the  standpoint  of  convenience  the  following 
table  is  illuminating : 


Family  Water  Supply 

Township  L 

Township  M 

No. 

Per  cent 

No.     Per  cent 

Inside  the  house 

11 

7.8 

3             2.0 

Within  50  feet  of  house 

96 

68.1 

84           57.1 

More  than  50  feet  away 

31 

21.9 

58           39.4 

No  supply  on  the  place 

3 

2.2 

2            1.5 

In  township  M,  it  ma}'  be  added,  one-fourth  the  families  got 
their  water  from  a  distance  of  more  than  100  feet ;  in  nearly  one- 
half  these  cases,  the  distance  was  from  100  yards  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Moreover  thirteen  of  the  wells  and  cisterns  had  no  pump, 
and  some  not  even  a  windlass  or  a  pulley.  And  yet  securing 
water  for  the  household  was  usually  a  part  of  woman 's  work. 


]6.2  T 
7.2    ] 


126*      68.4 
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The  sources  of  family  \vater  supplies  in  the  several  townships 
are  tabulated  below.    Yv^'ells  were  the  predominant  source  in  each 

Source  Township  C  Tov\-nsh}p  L      Township  M 

No.  Per  cent  No.    Per  cent     No  Per  cent 

Shallow  well 

(usually   dug)  60       34.1  131       86. 

Deep  well  (drilled)  105       60.6  11 

Cistern  4         2.2  6         3.&          50         27.2 

Spring  1  .5  0  .0  6  3.2 
Hauled  regularly 

from  neighbors  3         1.6  4         2.7             2           1.1 

of  the  townships,  the  percentage  in  C  and  L  being  approximately 
95.  In  C,  however,  the  main  dependence  was  upon  deep  drilled 
wells,  while  in  L  and  M  it  Avas  upon  shallow  dug  wells.  The 
explanation  of  this  contrast  is  to  be  found  largely  in  the  very 
great  depth  to  which  drilling  must  be  carried  in  order  to  strike 
assured  supplies  of  water  in  L  and  Yl.  This  doubtless  was  one 
reason,  also  for  the  relatively  greater  use  of  cisterns  in  M  as  well 
as  for  tlie  comparatively  large  number  of  homes  (22  per  cent) 
having  both  wells  and  cisterns.  While  the  water  from  these 
customai-y  sources  was  usually  adequate,  the  problem  was  not 
completely  solved  even  quantitatively  in  these  southern  town- 
ships since  in  very  dry  seasons  several  families  were  forced  to 
haul  water  from  a  distance. 

Shallow  wells  involve  the  danger  of  contamination  from  sur- 
face drainage  and  underground  seepage  of  organic  matter. 
Consequently  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
location  with  reference  to  privies,  stables,  and  other  possible 
sources  of  contamination.  Among  otlier  precautions,  the  state 
board  of  health  some  years  ago  de?''eed  that  no  privy  sliould  be 
less  than  100  feet  distant  from  the  nearest  well  or  other  source 
of  water  for  drinking  or  culii;  li- '  purposes.^  Nevertheless,  in 
township  C  it  was  found  that  nearly  half  the  shallow  wells  were 
within  20  feet  of  privies  or  stables.  The  number  within  the  legal 
limit  of  100  feet  was  for  C  55 ;  for  L  65 ;  and  for  ]M  41  (including 
cisterns,  which  M^ere  usually  cemented).  IMoreover,  in  the  latter 


•Chieflv  shallow  wells. 

1.  Revised  Rules,  State  Board  of  Health,  1911,  Ch.  IV,  Rule  6,  Section  1. 
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tow^hip  ten  ^\■elIs  were  dug  in  ground  lower  than  that  on  which 
stood  neighboring  privies  or  stables.  In  township  L  the  number 
of  wells  so  situated  was  twenty-eight,  of  which  six  were  less 
than  fifty  feet  from  the  source  of  possible  contamination,  eleven 
within  one  hundred  feet,  and  the  others  sliglitly  more  distant. 
Among  them  was  one  of  the  old-oaken-bucket  variety  dug  in  the 
side  hill  within,  forty  feet  of  a  most  noisome,  ill-equipped  privy 
at  the  top.  Probably  a  close  examination  of  w^ater  bearing  strata 
would  have  revealed  other  less  obvious  sources  of  contamination. 

6.  Privy  Conditions.  The  surveys  brought  out  some  striking 
facts  regarding  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  human  excreta. 
In  township  C  every  family  had  either  an  indoor  water  closet 
or  a  yard  privy;  but  sixteen  homes  (11  per  cent)  in  L,  and 
twenty-five  (15  per  cent)  in  M,  were  unprovided  with  either.  Of 
these  twenty-five,  eighteen  were  homes  of  o'WTiers,  five  homes  of 
rentei's,  and  two  homes  of  laborers.  One  family  had  lived  on  the 
farm  for  fifty  years  and  never  had  a  privy. 

Nor  were  the  privies  which  did  exist  generally  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  construction  and  care.  For  example, 
the  rules  of  the  state  board  of  health  prescribe  that  all  privy 
vaults  shall  be  thoroughly  deodorized  and  disinfected  at  least 
once  eacli  month,  and  oftener  if  necessary,  with  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite.^ Nevertheless,  the  maximum  number  of  families  in  any 
one  of  these  townships,  using  lime,  ashes,  or  any  sort  of  deodor- 
izer or  disinfectant  for  this  purpose,  was  six;  and  in  some  of 
these  cases,  the  use  was  apparently  quite  irregular.  The  same 
rule  of  the  state  board  of  health  further  stipulates  that  all  privy 
vaults  sliall  be  cleaned  and  emptied  of  their  contents  once  every 
year,  before  the  first  day  of  j\Iay.^  To  what  extent  this  provision 
of  the  rule  is  complied  with  was  not  accurately  determined. 
There  v/as  considerable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  was  observed 
by  only  a  minority  of  the  householders.  First  of  all,  only  a 
small  per  cent  (less  than  20  per  cent  in  M  for  instance)  claimed 
to  clean  their  privies  annually.  Furthermore,  only  a  minority 
of  the  buildings  were  so  constructed  that  they  could  be  cleaned 
without  being  moved  or  overturned ;  and,  while  with  many  such 
removal  or  overturning  was  a  common  practice,  there  was  reason 


1.  Revised   Rules.   Stale  Board  of   Health,   1!)11,  Ch.  IV,   Rule  6,   Section  2. 
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to  believe  that  many  did  not  actually  put  themselves  to  this 
trouble  every  year.  Finally,  the  number  of  cases  (32  per  cent  in 
to^^^lship  L)  in  which  the  privj'  was  found  filled  almost  to 
capacity,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  not  even  fairly 
clean  (67  per  cent  in  j\I),  still  further  attested  the  large  measure 
of  negligence  with  regard  to  annual  cleaning. 

As  to  super-structure  about  one-half  the  buildings  in  ]\I  were 
found  satisfactory,  about  one-fourth  fairly  satisfactory,  and 
the  remaining  fourth  poor.  These  proportions  are  probably 
representative  of  conditions  in  the  three  townships,  as  all  inves- 
tigators tell  of  buildings  leaning,  sinking,  roofless,  weathered, 
or  otherwise  dilapidated,  often  exposing  their  contents  not  only 
to  flies  but  to  fowls  and  domestic  animals.  ]\Iore  serious  still 
was  the  discovery  that  a  large  number  (in  L  66  per  cent)  of  the 
buildings  were  constructed  without  any  vault  or  pit  whatever. 
On  the  whole,  the  unwalled  pit  was  the  commonest  receptacle. 
In  township  C  was  seen  one  strictly  sanitary  outdoor  privy,  in 
which  were  used,  instead  of  a  pit,  pails  which  could  be  removed 
from  the  rear. 

A  study  of  twenty-three  cases  in  to^\Tl,ship  M  revealed  six 
different  practices  with  regaid  to  disposal  of  the  contents  of 
privies.  In  eight  cases,  they  were  removed  and  buried;  in  one 
they  were  removed  and  burned ;  in  four  they  were  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer; in  three  the  privy  was  moved  and  the  contents  covered 
up  where  they  lay ;  in  one  they  rolled  down  a  bank  into  a  ditch 
below;  and  in  six  they  were  eaten  by  chickens  and  pigs  which 
had  free  access.  This  practice  of  allowing  pigs  and  poultry  to 
feed  upon  excreta  was  found  to  obtain  also  at  nineteen  places 
in  township  L. 

7.  General  Health  Conditions.  Nothing  like  a  thorough- 
going sanitary  survey  was  attempted.  As  already  shown,  some- 
what detailed  consideration  was  given  to  a  few  factors  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  community  health.  Other  factors  were  not 
entirely  neglected,  but  were  given  more  cursory  treatment  and 
were  not  found  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  profitable  statisti- 
cal measurement.  Not  only  privies,  but  stables,  hog  pens,  chicken 
houses,  etc.,  were  often  unnecessarily  offensive  and  were  often 
too  close  to  the  house.    Between  these  and  the  house  swarmed  the 
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flies  with  all  their  annoyance  and  disease-carrying  possibilities. 
The  handling  of  milk  was  frequently  not  according  to  the  most 
approved  sanitary  methods.  There  seemed  to  be  very  general  ig- 
norance of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  health  authorities  of  the 
state,  and,  in  ]\I  at  least,  a  strong  opposition  to  quarantine 
measures.  It  v.ould,  however,  be  hard  to  say  whether  general 
health  conditions  were  better  or  worse  in  these  townships  than 
in  the  average  rural  community.  Despite  the  lack  of  desirable 
sanitary  precautions,  none  of  these  communities  had  suffered  re- 
cently from  epidemics,  and  the  death  rate  was  not  at  all  abnor- 
mal; for  L  it  was  14  per  thousand  in  1913,  for  C  only  4.2,  while 
for  the  rural  parts  of  registration  states  it  was  12.7.' 


VI 
EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS  AND  INFLUENCES 
Among  the  educational  factors  considered  were  the  schools  in 
the  townsliips;   higher   education   among  the   residents;   books, 
magazines,  and  papers  in  the  homes ;  and  attendance  upon  meet- 
ings of  a  more  or  less  educational  character. 

1.  Schools  in  the  Townships.  The  aggregate  number  of 
schools  in  tlie  three  townships  was  twenty-three,  there  being  nine 
in  C,  six  in  L,  and  eight  in  ]\I.  In  C  they  were  very  symmetric- 
ally located;  three  in  a  row  within  a  mile  of  each  tov^'nship 
boundary  and  one  in  the  center.  School  number  7,  in  the  south- 
western corner,  was  not  in  operation,  however,  and  had  not  been 
open  for  several  years.  In  M  tlie  distribution  was  fairly  regular, 
except  that  along  the  northern  border,  where  the  population  is 
more  sparse,  there  were  only  two  schools.  In  the  northeast 
corner  was  a  wide-stretching  district  largely  occupied  by  a  great 
cattle-grazing  estate;  in  it  were  only  nine  persons  between  five 
and  twenty-one  years,  and  some  of  these  could  not  reach  the 
distant  and  inconveniently  located  school.  The  arrangement  in 
L  was  especially  irregular,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the  topog- 
raphy, and  to  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  roads  had  been 
laid  out.     Consequently  nuich  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  por- 


1.  Vopt,  Introduction  to  Unr;il  Sociology,  l.")2. — Of  those  wlio  died  diiriiii; 
that  year  in  L.  tlie  younj.cest  was  17  and  tlie  avera}?e  a>,'e  was  "i.S.  Diirinj?  tlie 
same  period  71  resiiU'iits  (10  per  cent)  of  that  township  were  attended  by  n 
physician  for  some  one  of  -"I  different  disorders,  grippe  heading  the  list  witli 
12  cases.    Corresponding  data  for  C  and  M  were  not  secured. 
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tions  of  this  township,  like  the  similar  smaller  area  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  M,  had  not  easy  access  to  school  facilities. 
Twenty-two  of  the  schools  were  in  sub-districts  of  the  school 
townships  in  which  the}"  were  located,  and  so  were  under  the 
management  of  the  township  board  of  directors;  in  L  was  one 
independent  school  district  with  its  own  local  board  of  directors. 

2.  Enrollment  and  Attendance.  The  following  table  gives 
for  the  year  1913  the  number  of  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  (7  to  14  inclusive)*,  the  school  enrollment,  the  average  at- 
tendance, and  the  percentage  of  enrolled  pupils  represented  by 
the  average  attendance  in  the  three  townships. 

Township  C  Township  L  Township  M  Total 
Of  compulsory  age  108  95  166  369 

Enrollment  138  123  180  441 

Average   attendance         112  92  136  340 

Percentage  of  attendance  81  75  76  77 

The  enrollment  in  each  case  was  somewhat  greater  than  the 
number  of  compulsory  scliool  age,  while  the  average  attendance 
vras  approximately  equal  to  that  number,  except  in  M.  It  is 
probably  not  a  mater  of  accident  that  the  percentage  of  at- 
tendance was  highest  in  the  township  having  the  most  convenient 
distribution  of  schools,  and  lowest  in  that  having  the  least  con- 
venient distribution.  This  probability  is  the  stronger  since 
in  none  of  these  townships  was  provision  made  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  and  from  school. 

The  average  enrollment  per  school  was,  for  C  17 ;  for  L  20.5 ; 
and  for  ]\I  22.5 ;  the  average  attendance  14,  15,  and  17  respect- 
ively. The  very  wide  variation,  in  the  size  of  schools  within  the 
townships  is  indicated  in  the  table  below. 


District 

Township  C 

Township  L 

Number 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Boys  Girls  Total 

1 

8         8         16 

17       14         31 

2 

14         7         21 

15       14         29 

3 

7         5         12 

7         8         15 

*It  should  be  noted  that  the  law  requiring  school  attendance  of  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are  not  regularly  employed  or  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade,  became  effective  for  the  first  time  during  the 
year  1913. 
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4 

9 

7 

16 

5 

12 

17 

5 

15 

5 

20 

10 

8 

18 

6 

11 

14 

25 

5 

8 

13 

7* 

8 
9 

10 

7 

3 

8 

13 
15 

Total  81       57       138  59       64       123 

The  smallest  school  in  C  had  an  enrollment  of  twelve  and  the 
largest  an  enrollment  of  tM-enty-f ive ;  corresponding  figures  for 
L  were  thirteen  and  thirty-oiie  and  for  M  five  and  twenty-nine. 
This  school  of  five  was  in  operation  only  three  months  of  the 
year,  however,  while  the  customary  school  year  for  M  was  seven 
months  and  for  C  eight  and  a  half  months. 

3.  School  Teachers.  Female  teachers  were  employed  almost 
exclusively.  In  1913,  one  district  in  L  presented  the  sole  excep- 
tion, and  for  several  years  previous  the  maximum  number  of  male 
teachers  in  any  of  these  townships  had  been  one.  The  teachers 
were  usually  young  ladies,  largely  the  product  of  the  neighbor- 
hood or  near  vicinity ;  in  L,  their  ages  ranged  from  eigliteen  to 
t\\enty-eight.  They  differed  widely,  however,  in  preparation 
and  experience.  In  L  all  but  one  were  high  school  graduates, 
two  had  attended  the  State  Teachers  College,  and  one  was  a 
graduate  of  that  institution.  About  one-fourth  of  the  teachers 
in  C  during  the  preceding  five  years,  had  had  one  or  more  years 
of  college  training.  In  M,  on  the  other  hand,  the  majority  had 
liad  only  a  rural  school  education,  supplemented  by  short  summer 
courses  in  the  county  normal  or  comity  institutes.  In  addition 
one  had  attended  a  local  normal  school  twelve  weeks,  and  another 
the  State  Teachers  College  for  four  months.  Occasionally  a  higli 
school  graduate  fiiom  a  neighboring  town  got  her  initial  teach- 
ing experience  in  this  township.  As  a  rule  they  were  familiar 
with  rural  life  and  conditions,  but  lacked  the  outlook  for  school 
or  community  leadership.  Two  teachers  in  this  township,  who 
had  given  good  satisfaction  were  remaining  year  after  year  in 
the  same  school.  This  was  because  they  lacked  the  requisite 
higher  education  to  qualify  for  more  attractive  positions.     No 


♦School  7  liad  been  closed  for  some  time. 
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successful  teacher  with  adequate  training  remained  long  in 
these  schools.  Of  thirty-one  persons  who  had  taught  in  C  dur- 
ing the  preceding  five  years,  only  29  per  cent  had  remained  in 
the  same  school  more  than  one  year,  and  none  more  than  three 
years.  Matrimonial  ventures  and  plans  for  further  study  explain 
much  of  this  instability  of  tenure  in  country  school  service.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  prevailing  salaries  are  insufficient  to  make 
this  work  attractive  as  a  career  for  the  competent.  The  average 
monthly  payment  in  1913  was :  In  C  $39.68 ;  in  L  $43.65 ;  and  in 
M  $40.  In  return  there  was  expected  instruction  of  ciiildren 
and  youth  of  all  ages,  and  such  janitorial  service  as  the  situation 
required.  In  some  instances  there  was  a  marked  advance  be- 
tween 1913  and  1914,  due  doubtless  to  the  v.orking  of  the  new 
teachers'  minimum  wage  law  passel  by  the  Thirty-fifth  General 
Assembly;  in  C,  for  example,  the  average  rose  from  $39.68  to 
$46.88.  As  a  rule  the  directors  hewed  close  to  the  minimum 
scales;  but  occasionally  a  higher  rate  was  paid  in  each  town- 
ship to  retain  a  successful  teacher.  As  the  minimum  is  based 
upon  the  grade  of  the  certificate  held  as  well  as  upon  the  per- 
centage gained  in  examination,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  among 
the  teachers  in  L  were  one  first  grade  certificate,  three  second 
grade,  one  third  grade,  and  one  provisional. 

4.  School  Houses.  With  few  exceptions  the  school  houses 
were  what  one  suiweyor  called  "the  familiar  box  car  type," — 
conventional  frame  structures  with  three  or  four  windows  on 
each  side.  Most  of  them  had  been  in  service  for  many  years — 
often  for  a  generation  or  more.  They  liad  been  painted  from 
time  to  time,  almost  invariably  white;  and  they  were  usually  in 
fairly  good  repair.  However,  two  in  L  and  three  in  M  were 
rendered  cold,  or  otherwise  uncomfortable  by  leaky  roofs,  bad 
floors  or  foundations,  or  unsubstantial  construction.  On  the 
other  hand,  three  school  houses  in  M  had  recently  been  built ; 
these  were  neat  structures  with  vestibules,  suitable  places  for 
wraps,  Aveighted  windows,  and  freedom  from  objectional  cross- 
lightning.  M  contained  the  best  and  perhaps  the  worst  school 
houses  in  these  three  townships. 

Provisions  for  lighting  and  ventilation  were  prevailingly 
unsatisfactory.    Cross  lighting  was  almost  universal.    Both  light 
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find  air  space  were  often  insufficient.  Not  only  were  ventilating 
systems  lacking,  but  frequently  the  windows  were  not  weighted. 
hi  I;  {he  floor  space,  air  space,  window  space,  and  seating 
capacity  of  each  school  liouse,  were  carefully  measured.  As 
shown  ]>y  th(*  following  table,  in  no  case  were  they  found  to  con- 
form fuily  to  the  standards  set  up  by  experts  on  school  hygiene.* 
These  standards  fix  as  minima  twenty  square  feet  of  floor  space 


District 

Floor 

Floor 

Total 

Air 

Vfinclow 

Proportion 

Number 

Area 

Space 

xVir       Space 

Space 

of  Window 

(Sq.  ft.) 

per 

space 

per 

(sq.  ft: 

).    to  Floor 

person 

(Cu.  ft.) 

person 

Space 

1 

552 

17 

5520 

170 

120 

1  to  4 

2 

1008 

23 

10080 

230 

90 

1  to  11 

3 

900 

30 

9600 

300 

90 

1  to  10 

4 

884 

28 

884-0 

280 

90 

1  to  9 

5 

720 

27 

7200 

270 

90 

1  to  8 

6 

600 

21 

6000 

210 

90 

1  to  6 

and  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  pupil  and  a  total  window  space 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  floor  space.  Taking  the  seating  capacity 
as  the  basis  of  reckoning,  five  of  these  buildings  were  deficient 
in  window  space  and  three  in  air  space.  Of  course  not  all 
school  houses  were  used  to  capacity ;  but  they  were  subject  to 
such  use  and  were  in  some  cases  well  filled. 

Most  of  the  buildings  were  heated  by  ordinary  school  stoves. 
This  was  true  even  of  the  newer  structures  in  M.  One  in  C, 
however,  had  recently  been  equipped  with  a  hot-air  furnace 
located  in  the  center  of  the  basement.  Five  others  in  the  same 
township  were  provided  with  the  Waterbury  heating  and  venti- 
lating system,  consisting  of  a  stove  enclosed  in  a  large  circular 
jacket.  The  theory  of  this  system  is  that  the  air  enters  from 
the  outside  of  the  building,  rises  inside  the  jacket  toward  the 
ceiling,  then  sweeps  around  the  room  and  descends  to  the  floor 
wlience  it  is  drawn  outdoors  together  with  the  impurities  which 
it  has  gathered  near  the  floor;  and  that  the  air  is  kept  moist 
by  the  three-gallon  humidifier  located  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

5.     School  Equipment.     Two-thirds  of  the  blackboards  in  C 


"Brewer:  Rural  Hygiene,  45:     Rapeer,  Educational  Hygiene  3i55-373. 
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were  of  slate,  while  in  the  other  two  townships  they  were  usually 
of  wood,  sometimes  poorly  painted  and  occasionally  inadequate. 
Both  double  and  single  desks  were  in  use  in  all  the  townships. 
In  C,  however,  the  vast  majority  Avere  double,  while  in  L  and 

Schools  with  Schools  with  Schools 

Township       double  desks  only  Single  desks  only     with  both 
0                             3  15 

L  0  5  1 

M  3  15 

M  single  desks  predominated.  In  C  only  one  school  was  equipped 
exclusively  with  single  desks ;  in  L  five  were  so  equipped,  and  in 
M  four.  In  most  cases  the  seats  were  graded  to  approximate  the 
varying  sizes  of  pupils;  but  in  one  school  in  M  seats  were  un- 
graded and  were  all  too  high  for  the  smaller  children.  The 
directors  in  C  had  recently  purchased  a  set  of  large  maps  for 
each  of  the  schools,  and  in  addition  four  schools  in  this  township 
had  globes.  All  the  schools  in  L,  except  one,  were  provided  with 
charts  and  maps,  though  in  some  cases  they  were  not  used.  Only 
one  school  in  M,  hovv'ever,  had  a  good  set  of  maps ;  each  school  was 
supplied  with  charts  giving  illustrative  helps  for  the  teaching  of 
physiology,  civics,  and  geography,  but  they  were  said  to  be  out 
of  date.  Aside  from  the  customary  teacher's  chair  and  desk  and 
pupils'  long  recitation  benches,  most  of  the  school  houses  in  C 
contained  cabinet  organs,  usually  of  long  standing. 

The  walls  of  the  school  rooms  were  little  adorned.  Here  and 
there  a  teacher  had  posted  magazine  covers  or  displayed  the 
drawings  of  pupils.  Framed  pictures  were  found  in  a  minority 
of  the  schools  in  L  and  M  and  in  a  majority  of  those  in  C.  In 
the  latter  township  the  number  per  school  varied  from  one  to 
five  and  the  pictures  varied  also  in  artistic  merit.  As  to  sub- 
ject, The  Martyred  Presidents  occurred  most  frequently,  accom- 
panied often,  by  Pharaoh's  Horses  and  occasionally  by  the  Christ 
Child,  the  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  The 
Flag  and  Its  History,  or  British  and  American  Poets.  In  most 
cases  the  windows  were  provided  with  shades  only ;  occasionally 
curtains  were  added  to  relieve  the  severity,  and  occasionally  on 
the  other  hand  even  shades  were  lacking. 
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6.  School  Libraries.  As  a  special  feature  of  school  equip- 
ineut,  libraries  seem  to  merit  a  separate  section,  not  so  much 
because  of  their  size,  as  because  of  interest  in  the  nature  of 
the  reading  matter  afforded  country  school  children.  The  num- 
ber per  scliool  ranged  from  a  lone  dictionary  and  a  text  book  on 
agriculture  to  116  miscellaneous  volumes.  The  average  was  for 
C  98 ;  for  L  81 ;  and  for  IVI  40  or  50.  Of  this  40  or  50  one-half 
to  two-thirds  were  "badly  worn  and  nearly  all  had  been  read 
one  or  more  times  by  each  pupil  at  all  interested."  Teachers 
and  pupils  seemed  to  regard  these  collections  as  belonging  to 
the  school  townsliip  as  a  whole  and  intended  to  circulate  from 
one  district  to  another;  and  they  complained  that  the  books 
were  not  changed  more  frequently.  The  county  superintendent, 
however,  sought  to  stimulate  pride  on  the  part  of  each  school  in 
its  own  collection,  and  so  did  not  encourage  the  circulation  plan. 
Meanwhile  local  school  interest  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
swell  the  collection,  and  the  pupils  continued  to  read  the  few 
volumes  over  and  over. 

In  L,  the  largest  school  library  consisted  of  128  books,  the 
smallest  of  51.  In  these  libraries  were  found  such  works  as  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Marble  Faun,  Peck's  Bad  Boy, 
The  Man  Who  Laughs,  Emerson's  Essays,  and  the  works  of 
Oliver  Optic,  Louisa  May  Alcott,  and  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

A  more  detailed  inventory  of  the  libraries  in  C  Avas  made. 
¥oY  this  reason  and  because  the  collections  in  these  schools  were 
the  largest  encountered,  it  seems  advisable  to  incorporate  more 
or  less  extended  lists  and  connnents  relative  to  them.  It  will  be 
noted  that  works  dealing  with  agricultural  or  other  rural  con- 
siderations, were  rarely  found;  that  in  four  schools  no  history 
books  were  included ;  and  that  the  percentage  of  books  classed  as 
"cheap  fiction"  ran  high  in  many  instances. 

Sub-Dictrict  No.  1  Total  number  of  volumes  115,  including 
an  encyclopedia  of  four  volumes  and  Little  Women.  Mostly 
cheap  fiction.    No  history  books. 

Sub-District  No.  2  Total  number  of  volumes  120,  including 
an  encyclopedia  of  four  volumes,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Life  of 
Washington,  Little  Men. 
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Suh-District  No.  3  Total  number  of  volumes  120,  including 
an  encyclopedia  of  five  volumes,  Hart's  American  History  Told 
by  Contemporaries  (3  vols.),  Little  Men,  Little  Women,  and 
several  American  histories. 

Sub-District  No.  4  A  dictionary  and  a  small  text  book  on 
Agriculture. 

Suh-District  No.  5  Total  number  of  volumes  S%,  including 
the  Iowa  Official  Register,  Louisa  M.  Aleott's  works,  a  Young 
Folks  Cyclopedia  in  one  volume,  Life  of  Kirkwood,  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  Five  Little  Peppers,  Life  of  ]\IcKinley,  the  Sky  Pilot,  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  The  Pioneers,  What  Patty  Did  at  School,  Young 
Folks  History  of  Rome,  and  a  dilapidated  dictionary. 

Sub-District  No.  6  Total  number  of  volumes  104,  including 
a  New  Practical  Reference  Library  in  six  volumes,  Bailey's  Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture,  Common  School  Question  Box,  Louisa  M. 
Aleott's  Works,  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Elsie  Books,  Aesop's 
Fables.    ]Much  cheap  fiction.    No  history. 

Suh-District  No.  7  Total  number  of  volumes  87,  including  an 
old  dictionary,  Life  of  McKinley,  Life  of  Washington,  Wash- 
ington's Up  From  Slavery,  Davidson's  History  of  Education, 
Along  the  Florida  Reef,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  IMen  of  Achieve- 
ment, the  Hero  of  Manila,  Robinson  Crusoe,  John  Halifax,  Tom 
Brown's  School  Days,  Iowa  Official  Register.  Much  cheap  fic- 
tion.    No  history  proper. 

Suh-District  No.  8  Total  number  of  volumes  146,  including 
an  encyclopedia  of  four  volumes,  Iowa  Official  Registers,  Year 
Book  of  Agriculture,  Little  Bohemian  Cousins,  Little  Indian 
Cousins,  Little  Japanese  Cousins,  Little  Canadian  Cousins, 
Bailey's  Principles  of  Agriculture,  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
The  Arabian  Nights,  B03'  Heroes  of  the  Bible,  The  Flower  of 
Youth,  Young  Folks  of  France,  Men  Who  Win,  The  Story  of 
English,  Wliittier's  Poetical  Works,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  My 
Pearl  Under  the  Lilac,  A  Young  Mountaineer,  Polly,  Story  of 
the  Great  Republic,  Little  by  Little,  Bible  Stories  for  Little 
Children,  The  Sketch  Book,  The  Young  Acrobat,  The  Earth  and 
Man,    The   Orcutt   Girls,   Uncle   Sam's   Secrets,   Nelly's   Silver 
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Mine,  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Tom  The  Bootblack,  Brother  Jona- 
than in  Wild  Africa,  The  Boy  Emigrant,  The  Little  Maid,  Anna 
Price,  Always  Happy,  Elsie  Dinsmore,  The  IMaking  of  Iowa, 
Donald  and  Dorothy,  Young  Folks  Encyclopedia,  The  Peerless 
Speaker. 

Suh-District  No.  9  Total  number  of  volumes  107,  including  a 
cyclopedia  in  four  volumes,  an  old  dictionary.  The  Motor  Book 
in  9  volumes,  Uncle  Remus,  David  Copperfield,  Black  Beauty, 
The  Jungle  Book,  Louisa  M.  Alcott's  works.  Five  Little  Peppers, 
Aesop 's  Fables,  John  Halifax,  Oregon  Trail,  Longfellow 's  Poems, 
Iowa  Official  Register,  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans, 
Manual  of  Elementary  Schools  of  Iowa.    No  history  books. 

7.  School  Grounds  and  Outhuildings.  School  grounds  varied 
in  extent  from  one-half  acre  to  one  and  one-half  acres.  In  none 
of  these  townships  had  the  school  directors  fully  conformed  to 
the  statute  requiring  that  at  least  twelve  trees  be  planted  on 
each  school  ground  and  properly  protected;  several  grounds  in 
each  bad  few  trees  and  gave  little  evidence  of  tree-planting  ac- 
tivity. Rarel.y  were  schools  supplied  with  water  from  wells  on 
the  grounds  or  in  close  proximity.  In  one  instance  in  C  a  well 
fifty  feet  deep  had  been  drilled  on  the  school  ground,  and  care- 
fully cemented  over  so  as  to  protect  both  the  children  and  the 
water  supply.  As  a  rule,  water  was  brought  by  the  pupils  from 
a  distance  of  one-eighth  to  one-half  mile,  and  left  standing  for 
some  time  in  the  pail  in  the  school  room.  The  old-fashioned  one- 
dipper  system  prevailed,  and  in  the  distance  from  the  source  of 
the  water  supply,  was  easily  found  excuse  for  infrequent  use  of 
the  wash  basin. 

School  i)rivies  usually  did  not  reflect  the  best  standards  of 
the  community  even  for  these  generally  neglected  institutions. 
In  many  districts  throughout  these  townships,  they  gave  no 
evidence  of  attention  to  disinfection  or  deodorization,  cleaning, 
or  obviously  necessary  repairs.  At  one  school  in  M  the  same 
poorly  built  structure  served  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  was 
clear  need  of  an  awakening,  in  these  as  in  many  otlier  commu- 
nities, to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  such  conditions. 

8.  Attitude  Toivard  Consolidated  Schools.  In  L  and  M  some 
special  effort  was  made  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the  people 
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toward  the  movement  for  consolidated  schools.  Many  were  found 
to  criticise  the  present  system.  Much  of  their  criticism  was  of 
petty  or  personal  character ;  but  much  of  it  looked  toward  a  fun- 
damental change.  In  fact  the  issue  had  been  quite  sharply 
drawn  in  M  before  the  three  new  school  houses  were  erected. 
Some  then  felt  that  no  satisfactory  adjustment  could  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  a  separate  school  for  each  district,  and  that  the 
building  of  fairly  expensive  local  school  houses  would  prove  an 
unnecessary  expense,  and  would  postpone  the  solution  of  the 
school  question.  The  advocates  of  the  local  improvements  won; 
but  the  question  of  consolidation  had  been  brought  prominently 
before  the  community.  A  canvass  by  the  maker  of  this  survey 
indicated  that  about  34  per  cent  favored  consolidation,  27  per 
cent  opposed  it,  and  39  per  cent  had  no  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject.  The  distribution  of  sentiment  was  found  to  be  much 
the  same  in  L,  where  41  per  cent  favored  consolidation,  28  per 
cent  opposed  it,  and  31  per  cent  were  in  doubt.  Here  the  pro- 
posed change  attracted  a  larger  percentage  of  owners  than  of 
tenants ;  about  40  per  cent  of  the  latter  were  doubtful.  Practi- 
cally all  the  objections  raised  in  either  township  had  to  do  with 
the  question  of  transportation;  (1)  the  expense  would  be  too 
heavy;  (2)  the  roads  would  sometimes  be  impassable;  (3)  the 
distance  in  some  cases  would  be  so  great  that  some  children 
would  not  get  home  until  after  dark;  (4)  and  some  would  have 
to  be  aroused  from  sleep  too  early  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the 
driver  when  he  came;  (5)  some  feared  the  character  and  in- 
fluence of  the  driver;  (6)  many  believed  the  trip  would  be  too 
cold  and  involve  too  great  exposure.  This  last  objection  was 
made  most  frequently  by  families  who  lived  some  distance  from 
the  road.  In  many  cases  children  would  have  to  w^alk  from 
a  hundred  yards  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and  then  wait  by  the 
roadside  until  the  driver  arrived.*  In  short,  with  an  influential 
minority  at  least,  fear  of  expense  and  impracticability  outweighed 
the  possibilities  of  increased  efficiency  through  consolidation. 

9.     An  Agricultural  High  School.     Although  there  had  been 
no  movement  in  L  toward  a  consolidation  of  school  districts,  an 


♦In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  in  M  some  thirty-five  families 
lived  a  hundred  yards  or  more  from  the  road;  of  these  twenty-four  lived  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  nine  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
road. 
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agricultural  high  school  was  already  in  its  experimental  stage. 
It  had  been  started  during  the  preceding  year  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  pastor  of  a  local  church.  The  curriculum  had 
been  planned  bj'  a  representative  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  primary  purpose  was  to  provide  further  training 
for  boys  and  girls  who  had  outgrown  the  district  school  without 
having  gained  sufficient  preparation  to  enter  a  city  high  school. 
No  special  stipulations  were  made  as  to  age  or  sex,  but  only 
those  who  had  reached  high  school  age  were  expected  to  attend. 
The  school  w^as  to  be  in  session  three  months  each  year,  and 
seven  years  were  required  to  complete  the  full  course.  Sessions 
during  the  preceding  Avinter  had  been  held  in  the  basement  of 
the  church  which  was  equipped  with  desks,  blackboards,  and  a 
manual  training  outfit.  A  student  from  the  State  Teacliers' 
College  was  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  was  given  a  salary  of 
one  liundred  dollars  per  month.  Although  the  school  was  close- 
ly associated  with  the  church,  it  really  was  a  toAvnsliip  venture 
supported  by  township  funds.  Twenty-four  pupils  were  en- 
rolled for  tlie  first  term,  eighteen  of  whom  were  boys.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty-four  years. 

The  teacher  set  forth  the  plan  and  methods  of  the  scliool  as 
follows  ' '  In  arranging  the  course  of  study  an  attempt  was  made 
to  give  the  most  important  place  to  those  branches  which  really 
are  most  important  in  the  everyday  life  of  a  country  boy  or  girl. 
Since  this  was  the  first  year,  Ave  confined  ourselves  mostly  to 
eighth  grade  subjects.  Some  of  the  pupils  had  not  attended 
school  for  six  years. 

''In  the  study  of  arithmetic  most  attention  was  given  to  prob- 
lems which  were  related  to  the  farm.  Our  problems  involved 
the  measurements  of  fields,  of  corn  in  the  crib,  checking  of  milk 
tests,  etc.  In  history  and  civil  government  particular  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  study  of  local  government  units.  Grammar 
was  associated  with  composition  and  letter  Avriting,  and  spelling 
lessons  were  given  tAvice  a  week.  With  the  consent  of  the  pupils, 
recesses  Avere  eliminated  and  tl\irty  minutes  were  taken  off  for 
the  noon  hour.  This  added  an  extra  hour  to  the  school  day, 
one  half  of  Avhich  Avas  spent  in  training  a  boys'  glee  club.  This 
Avas  a  bit  difficult  at  first  for  few  of  them  liad  ever  tried  to  sing 
before  and  were  very  backward.    But  at  the  close  of  the    school 
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they  were  really  doing  as  good  work  as  the  average  high  school 
glee  club.  Practice  in  penmanship  was  needed  very  badly,  and 
a  period  each  day  was  devoted  to  work  of  this  character.  Train- 
ing in  public  speaking  was  also  given.  Our  work  in  agriculture 
involved  the  selection  and  testing  of  seed  corn,  the  study  of  soils 
and  their  relation  to  the  growth  of  plants,  testing  of  milk,  etc. 
Our  work  in  this  line  was  considerably  handicapped  on  account 
of  a  lack  of  proper  apparatus.  We  were  able  to  procure  a  micro- 
scope a  part  of  the  time,  which  aided  us  very  much.  The  last 
hour  of  the  day  was  ,given  over  to  manual  training.  This  aroused 
great  interest,  and  some  very  good  work  was  done.  The  equip- 
ment was  not  of  the  best,  but  next  year  we  hope  to  add  what  was 
lacking  this  year,  and  to  obtain  better  results." 

10.  Higher  Education.  Interest  in  higher  education  was 
gauged  somewhat  by  the  number  of  persons  in  these  townships 
who  had  received  high  school  or  college  training,  and  by  the 
number  in  attendance  upon  such  institutions  at  the  time  of  the 
survey.  At  least  half  the  children  in  C,  and  one  third  of  those 
in  L,  who  were  of  high  school  age,  were  attending  high  school, 
while  in  M  only  three  families  were  sending  children  to  such 
schools.  All  the  residents  of  M  who  had  received  any  college 
training,  belonged  to  four  families;  of  these,  only  two  (both 
children  of  the  same  family)  had  completed  a  college  course. 
Only  one  farmer  in  this  township  had  ever  attended  the  State 
Agricultural  College.  For  C,  the  findings  were  quite  different. 
Among  the  parents  were  found  one  college  graduate  (  a  farmer's 
wife)  ;  three  former  college  students ;  eleven  high  school  grad- 
uates ;  and  four  trained  in  business  colleges.  Educational  advan- 
tages seemed  to  have  been  shared  about  equally  by  fathers  and 
mothers.  Of  the  children  of  township  families,  ten  were  college 
graduates,  four  were  former  college  students,  thirty  had  com- 
pleted a  high  school  course,  and  thirty  had  attended  business 
college.  Of  the  children  who  had  attended  college,  there  was 
found  an  equal  number  of  sons  and  daughters,  while  of  those  who 
had  stopped  with  a  high  school  or  business  college  course,  more 
than  two-thirds  were  daughters.  Of  all  the  adult  children  of 
parents  residing  in  this  township,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  had 
attended  college;  and  of  the  total  population  over  twenty-one 
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years  of  age,  about  two  per  ce»^t  Ijad  enjoyed  this  advantage.. 
Of  the  total  population  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  eight  per 
cent  were  high  school  graduates  and  seven  per  cent  had  had 
business  college  training.  Data  for  the  other  townships  were  not 
strictly  comparable,  but  were  sufficiently  definite  to  show  that 
interest  in  higher  education  was  greatest  in  C,  somewhat  less  in 
L,  and  least  in  M.  Among  these  three  townships,  the  part  played 
by  higher  education,  varied  directly  wdth  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  people  and  directly  with  the  distance  from  a  college 
or  university  center.  The  people  of  C  were  comparatively  well- 
to-do  and  were  well  vv'ithin  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  State 
University;  those  of  L  were  somewhat  less  prosperous,  but  were 
near  to  a  small  college ;  while  those  of  I\I  were  poorest  of  all  and 
had  no  such  neighboring  institution  to  beckon  them. 

11.  Books  in  Homes.  On  the  other  hand  a  census  of  the  num- 
ber of  books  in  the  homes  of  C  and  M  yielded  results  somewhat 
to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  In  explanation,  of  the  accompany- 
ing table,  it  should  be  stated  that  school  text  books  were  disre- 
garded since  every  family  with  children  necessarily  had  a  few 
of  these.  The  fact  that  in  i\[  Bibles  were  counted  in  the  enumera- 
tion whereas  in  C  they  were  not  taken  into  account,  explains  in 
part  the  wide  contrast  in  percentages  of  bookless  homes.  In  C 
the  number  of  books  per  family  seemed  to  be  quite  as  great  among 

Number  Township  C  Township  M 

of  Books      Owners  Renters  Laborers  Owners  Renters  Laborers 

No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No,  Pc. 

0  56     44     19     40     4     36 

1  to  12  30     24     10     21     2     18 


35     28     15     32    5     45 


13  to  25 
26  to  50 
50  or  over       5       4       3       7     0       0 


5 

4  4 

19 

7 

39 

48 

38  18 

81 

7 

39 

28 

23  0 

0 

2 

11 

27 

22  0 

0 

2 

11 

13 

n  0 

0 

0 

0 

renters  and  laborers  as  among  owners,  while  in  M  owners' 
homes  were  much  more  liberally  provided  than  were  the  homes  of 
those  belonging  to  other  economic  classes.  In,  that  township 
renters  and  laborers  rarely  had  more  than  a  dozen  volumes. 
Since  books  are  usually  accumulated  gradually,  it  was  not  at  all 
siirprising  to  find  that  owners  (whose  average  age  was  greater) 
should  po«8e«8  them  in  larger  numbers  than  did  other  classe*. 
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The  percentage  of  owners  in  either  township,  however,  who  had 
as  many  as  fifty  books  was  small  indeed,  being  four  for  C  and 
eleven  for  ]\I.  One  exceptional  family  in  C  whicli  had  been 
brought  strongly  under  university  influences,  had  a  library  of 
several  hundred  volumes.  In  this  township  also,  privfitely  owned 
books  were  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  loans  from  the  pub- 
lic library  in  a  neigliboring  to-^vn ;  but  in  M  no  sue  li  library  fa- 
cilities were  available.  In  L  only  one  family  drew  books  from  the 
public  library  at  the  county  seat ;  and  eleven  families  in  th£ 
township  read  no  books  except  those  from  the  libi-ary  of  the 
district  school.  On  the  wliole  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  read- 
ing of  books  did  not  play  a  large  part  in  the  life  of  these  com.- 
munities. 

12.  Papers  and  Magazines  in  Homes.  Far  more  infineutial 
than  books  in  these  homes  were  newspapers  and  periodiosls.  The 
main  outlines  of  the  situation  are  set  fortli  in  the  following 
comparative  tables.     The  variation  in  the  percentage  of  homes 


Kind  of 

paper 

Daily 

Weekly 

Farm 

Magazines 


Township  C 

Owners 

Tenants 

Laborers 

Total 

^0.  Pe. 

No.  Pc. 

No.  Pc. 

No.  Pc. 

122  97 

44   93 

3   27 

169  92 

98  77 

35   74 

n   91 

144  79 

123  97 

-^-1   87 

0    0 

164  89 

(of  all  kinds)  53     42 


Daily 

Weekly 

Farm 

Standard  Magazines  34 

Cheap  grade 

Periodicals 
No  paper  or 

magazine 


Daily 
Weekly 


21       45 


75    41 


Township 

L 

61 

74 

36 

61 

8 

73 

105 

69 

71 

86 

43 

72 

7 

64 

121 

79 

51 

62 

38 

64 

4 

37 

93 

61 

3  34 

41 

18 

30 

6 

55 

58 

38 

31 

37 

Q  1 

i-  X 

40 

3 

28 

58 
4 

38 
3 

Township 

M 

. . 

.   . 

. . 

58 

34 

104 

86 

22 

78 

8 

43 

134 

79 
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Farm                           99     82  21       75  8  43  129  77 

Standard  Magazines  ....  . .        .  .  . .  . .  14  8 

No  paper  or 

magazine                   4       3  14  7  37  12  7 

visited  by  the  daily  paper  is  most  striking,  the  figures  being  34 
per  cent  for  M,  69  per  cent  for  L,  and  92  per  cent  for  C.  More- 
over one-fifth  of  this  92  per  cent  received  two  or  more  dailies. 
Approximately  four-fifths  of  the  families  in  each  township  took 
one  or  more  M^eekly  papers,  usually  local  publications  often 
bringing  very  little  general  news.  Farm  papers  came  to  89  per 
cent  of  the  homes  in  C,  77  per  cent  of  those  in  M,  and  61  per  cent 
of  those  in  L.  Of  the  61  per  cent,  about  one  fourth  confessed, 
however,  that  they  never  read  them;  whether  this  proportion  of 
unread  agricultural  papers  was  higher  or  lower  than  in  other 
toM^nships  was  not  ascertained.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  families 
in  M  and  38  per  cent  of  those  in  L  were  subscribers  to  what  were 
regarded  as  standard  magazines,  including  such  monthlies  as  the 
liadies'  Home  Journal  and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and 
such  weeklies  at  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  the  Literary  Digest.  Weekly  publications  of  this 
class  found  their  way  into  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  L. 
Special  papers  for  women,  while  exceptional  seemed  far  more 
common  than  those  designed  for  children ;  in  M  were  found  forty- 
four  subscribers  to  the  former  and  only  five  to  the  latter,  and  of 
these  five  only  tv/o  were  of  recognized  worth.  Of  the  families  in 
L  and  ]\I  only  one  in  nine  or  ten  received  any  religous  or  church 
papers,  aside  from  such  literature  as  was  distributed  through 
the  Sunday  Schools. 

No  evidence  of  the  use  of  positively  objectionable  publications 
was  discovered,  but  trashy  story  papers  of  the  ten-to-twenty- 
cent-a-year  variety,  filled  with  emotionally  exciting  serial  tales, 
had  quite  a  following  at  least  in  L  and  M,  and  doubtless  also  in 
C,  although  serial  publications  were  not  as  carefully  classified 
for  that  township.  The  three  economic  classes  showed  some  differ- 
ences as  to  the  number  or  type  of  publications  taken;  on  the 
whole  the  pro])orti()n  of  subscribers  was  slightly  higher  among 
owners  than  among  tenants,  and  decidedly  higher  among  tenants 
than  among  laborers.  In  L,  however,  the  laborers  subscribed 
for  daily  papers  and  standard  magazines  more  gencally  than 
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did  tenants,  and  in  C  the  percentage  of  weekly  papers  was  higher 
for  laborers  than  for  tenants.  In  the  aggregate,  a  large  number 
of  papers  and  periodicals  went  regularly  into  each  of  these  town- 
ships ;  the  ratio  for  M,  for  example,  was  almost  five  per  family. 
The  distribution,  however,  was  far  from  equal,  some  families 
taking  a  large  number,  while  others  received  fevv^  or  none  at  all. 
Four  homes  in  L  and  twelve  in  M  were  found  to  be  without  any 
paper,  magazine,  or  periodical  of  any  kind. 

13.  Attendance  at  Public  Gatherings.  Much  of  stimulus  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community  may  often  be  derived 
from  attendance  of  citizens  upon  Chautauquas,  farmers'  insti- 
tutes, state  and  county  fairs,  and  other  gatherings  of  an  informa- 
tive nature.  Of  course  attendance  upon  them  depends  upon 
many  circumstances;  e.  g.  nearness,  season  of  year,  quality  of 
attractions,  and  advertising  efficiency.    The  state  fair,  being  dis- 

Township  C 

Nature  of                     Attend  Attend                  Attend 

Gathering                    Regularly  Occasionally         Not  at  all 

No.  Per  cent  No  Per  cent  No.  Per  cent 

Chautauqua              10           5  5           3  169         92 

Farmers'  Inst.          11           6  12           6  161         88 

State  Fair                   8           4  4           2  172         94 

County  Fair              39         21  4         16  116         63 

Township  L 
Nature  of  Attend  Regularly  Attend  Occasionally  Not  at  all 
Gathering  Owners  Tenants  Owners  Tenants  Owners  Tenants 
No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No.  Pc. 
Chautauqua  14  17  13  22  36  41  21  26  32  39  25  42 
Farmers ' 

Institute  3  4  3  5  24  29  12  20  55  67  44  75 
State  Fair  5  6  3  5  33  40  18  31  44  54  38  64 
County  Fair  24     29     27     46     47     57     27     46     11     13       5       8 

tant,  naturally  drew  comparatively  few,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  the  wide  difference  as  to  occasional  attendance  between 
two  communities  so  nearly  equi-distant  as  C  and  L,  Fairly 
good  Chautauquas  were  readily  accessible  to  all  three  townships, 
though  they  sometimes  fell  upon  very  busy  days  for  farmers. 
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Their  appeal  was  strongest  in  L  and  slightest  in.  C,  the  percent- 
ages of  families  who  never  attended  being  92  for  C,  60  for  M, 
and  about  40  for  L.  The  farmers'  institute  was  the  most  popu- 
lar attraction  in  J\l  where  72  per  cent  of  the  families  said  they 
attended  regularly,  while  in  C  and  L  a  larger  percentage  re- 
ported that  they  never  attended.  On  the  other  hand,  the  county 
fair  which  drew  few  in  M  was  more  popular  in  C  than  the  Chau- 
tauqua, farmers'  institute,  or  state  fair,  and  was  almost 
universally  patronized  in  L.  That  the  vast  majority  of  families 
in  C  were  not  interested  in  any  of  these  gatherings  is  obvious. 
Nowhere  did  the  people  avail  themselves  very  fully  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered,  or  show  much  initiative  in  developing  attractions 
best  suited  to  the  particular  community.  While  it  was  true 
that  adequate  facilities  for  lectures  and  other  winter  entertain- 
ments were  of  len  lacking,  it  was  also  tiiie  that  the  school  houses 
and  churches  were  by  no  means  utilized  as  fully  as  desirable  and 
possible  as  centers  of  intellectual  stimulus  to  adults. 


VII 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS 

1.  Churches.  In  the  interest  of  distinctness  of  view,  the 
general  subject  of  religious  organizations  and  meeting  places 
will  be  taken  up,  not  topically,  but  by  townships. 

Within  the  borders  of  totvnship  C  there  stood  in  the  open 
country  two  buildings  dedicated  to  public  worship.  In  the 
north-central  part  was  a  simple  brick  chapel,  thirty  feet  by  fifty 
feet,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
the  south-central  part  was  a  frame  church,  somewhat  larger, 
maintained  by  the  Presbyterians.  Both  were  old  structures,  but 
in  good  repair.  They  housed  congregations  which  liad  influenced 
the  religious  life  of  the  township  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  Methodist  pastor  preached  at  the  Chapel  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  was  a  graduate  of  a  college  and  a  theological 
seminary,  and  served  three  charges,  at  a  salary  of  $900  and  a 
parsonage  located  near  one  of  liis  charges  in  a  neighboring  town- 
ship. At  the  Chapel  were  maintained  a  weekly  Sunday  school 
with  twenty-five  members,  and  a  young  people's  organization  of 
fifteen   members.     The   Presbyterian   pastor,   who   served   two 
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churches,  preached  in  this  to^^^lship  on  alternate  Sundays, 
morning  and  evening.  He  was  a  man  of  college,  seminary,  and 
graduate  training,  and  received  $400  annually  for  ministering 
to  the  congregation  in  C.  The  membership  of  the  church  was 
forty-one,  and  had  remained  at  about  the  same  figure  during 
the  preceding  five  years.  The  average  attendance  was  seventy- 
five.  Sunday  school  was  held  on  the  same  Sabbaths  as  preaching 
services,  and  a  young  people's  society,  a  brotherhood,  and  other 
organizations  had  been  developed.  Just  over  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  township  was  a  Friends'  Meeting  House,  and 
other  churches  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  township  to  tlie 
east,  north,  and  west.  In  a  small  city  on  the  west  many  denom- 
inations had  organizations  and  services;  and  thither  many,  in- 
cluding the  very  large  Catholic  element  in  C,  were  accustomed 
to  go  for  worship. 

In  township  L  were  two  country  churches,  one  Methodist  and 
the  other  Presbyterian.  Both  were  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
township  and  they  were  about  three  miles  apart.  In  the  west- 
em  division  of  the  township,  where  there  were  no  churches  in 
the  open  country,  the  farming  population  must  look  for  religious 
alfiliation  to  the  churches  in  the  town  in  tlie  southwest  corner  of 
the  township— a  town  omitted  from  this  survey.  The  Methodist 
church  building  was  erected  in  1854,  and  was  valued  in  1913  at 
$1200.  It  had  a  seating  capacity  of  213,  while  the  church  had  a 
membership  of  sixty-three,  and  an  average  attendance  of  forty- 
two.  Sabbath  school  and  preaching  services  were  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  pastor  served  tliis  and  two  other 
charges,  receiving  $235  a  year  from  each  of  the  three.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  was  built  in  1875,  but  it  had  recently  been  thor- 
oughly remodelled,  and  was  a  distinctly  modern  plant  with  an 
attractive  auditorium,  a  basement  equipped  for  social,  religious 
and  educational  purposes,  furnace  heat,  an  acetylene  gas  lighting 
system,  piano,  and  stereopticon.  It  was  valued  at  $3,000,  and 
had  a  seating  capacity  of  one  hundred  sixty.  The  membership 
was  sixty-six,  and  the  average  attendance  about  thirty-four. 
The  pastor  divided  his  time  between  two  parishes;  his  salary 
from  this  one  was  $300  a  year.  Preaching  services  were  held  on 
alternate  Sunday  mornings  and  Sabbath  school  every  Sunday 
morning.    Neither  of  the  churches  in  this  township  had  a  resi- 
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dent  pastor,  but  both  were  in  much  better  condition  than  a  few 
years  before.  The  rapid  decline  in  township  population  during 
the  two  or  three  years  preceding  1910  had  been  paralleled  by 
a  decline  in  church  membership  and  attendance,  so  that  by  1910 
both  churches  were  at  low  ebb.  At  the  time  of  the  survey, 
however,  they  had  regained  lost  ground,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  Presbyterian  church  especially  was  promising.  For  the 
families  contributing  to  the  pastor's  salary,  the  average  con- 
tribution, was  for  the  Methodist  church  .$4.80,  and  for  the  Presby- 
terian $13.19. 

In  toivnship  M  were  four     church     organizations;     religious 
services  were  also  held  in  a  school  house  in  a  part  of  the  township 
quite  distant  from  the  churches.     The  strongest  organization 
was  the  Christian  church  located  near  the  center  of  the  township, 
which  had  a  membership  of  sixty-one.    The  pastor  was  a  student 
of  Drake  University  who  came  to  preach  on.  alternate  Sundays. 
A  Sunday  school  and  a  Christian  Endeavor  society  were  main- 
tained.    All  services  were  fairly  well  attended  except  the  Sun- 
day school,  and  on  the  v.hole  the  condition  of  the  church  seemed 
to  be  improving  rather  than  declining.     The  student,  who  acted 
as  pastor  of  this  church,  also  preached  at  two  school  houses  on 
the  occasion  of  his  semi-monthly  visits.     One  was  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  the  limits  of  the  township,  where  a  Christian  church 
organization  v\'as  maintained,  and  where  some  residents  of  M  at- 
tended; the  other  was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  M,  where  a 
separate  Christian  church  organization  had  formerly  been  active, 
but  had  since  merged  with  the  church  in  the  center  of  the  town- 
ship.   Here  a  union  Sunday  school  had  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation for  seven  years  \Wth  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five. 
This  pastor's  aggregate  compensation,  for  these  three  services 
Mas  fifteen  dollars  per  trip.     Near  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
township  was  a  church,  nominally  union  but   really    Christian, 
witii  about  sixty  members.     The  pastor  was  a  Drake  University 
student  who  came  every  fourth  Sunday  and  preached  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.    Here  there  was  a  Sunday  school  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty.    The 
Free  jNIetliodist  church  had  but  twelve  members  and  no  pastor. 
Sunday  school  was  kept  up  regularly  throughout  the  year,  with 
an  attendance  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  and  averaging  about 
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twenty.  Preaching  services,  however,  were  held  only  once  in 
three  months,  and  a  three  Vv-eeks'  revival  the  previous  summer 
had  netted  two  converts.  The  Baptist  church  was  without  pastor 
or  services.  Moreover,  although  within,  the  to\\Tiship,  it  was  on 
the  edge  of  a  village,  and  reflected  a  village  rather  than  a 
countryside  situation.  All  four  church  buildings  in  M  were  plain, 
inexpensive  and  fairly  old;  but  they  were  in  reasonably  good 
repair.  There  was  no  Metliodist  Episcopal  church  within  the 
towTiship,  but  two  were  located  just  beyond  its  boundaries.  One 
of  these  was  the  once  active  church  in  the  neighboring  village 
above  mentioned.  It  had  Sunday  school  and  Epworth  League 
meetings  every  Sunday,  and  preaching  once  in  two  weeks.  The 
pastor  was  a  resident  of  the  village,  although  he  divided  his  time 
among  other  churches.  Some  residents  of  township  M  attended 
this  church,  but  it  was  primarily  a  village  institution.  The  second 
Methodist  church,  served  by  this  same  pastor,  was  situated  a  half 
mile  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  township,  and  afforded  the 
nearest  church  opportunities  to  a  small  po^on  of  M.  Sunda.N^ 
school  was  conducted  during  the  summer  only,  and  preaching  oc- 
curred once  a  month.  For  this  service  the  pastor  received  $68 
per  year. 

2.  Church  Membership.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  town- 
ships, 44:  per  cent  in  C,  39  per  cent  in  L  and  22  per  cent  in  M 
were  church  members.  That  is,  the  township  with  the  largest 
number  of  church  organizations  had  the  fewest  church  members. 
The  relatively  high  percentage  for  C  is  partially  explained  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  church  members  in  that  township,  nearly 
two-fifths  were  Catholics  jvith  whom  it  is  customary  to  include 
small  children  in  statistics  of  church  membership.  Of  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  M  who  had  passed  their  fourteenth  birth- 
day, 30  per  cent  were  church  members.  The  corresponding  per- 
centage for  L  was  a  little  more  than  49 ;  while  of  those  in  L  who 
were  more  than  21  years  of  age,  53  per  cent  were  church  mem- 
bers. 

The  denominational  distribution  is  set  forth  in,  detail  for  each 
township  in  the  accompanying  table.  Eighteen  sects  were  repre- 
sented ;  ten  in  C,  thirteen  in  L,  and  eleven  in  M.  In  each  town- 
ship  some   one   denomination   showed   marked  preponderance: 
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in  C,  the  Catholics;  in  L,  the  Methodists;  and  in  M,  the  Chris- 
tians. In  each  also  some  three-fourths  of  the  total  church  mem- 
bership were  embraced  in  three  denominations;  in  C,  the  Cath- 
olics, Presbyterians,  and  ^lethodists  combined  had  78  per  cent;  in 
L,  tlie  I'.Iethodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Christians  had  86  per  cent ; 
ajid  in  M,  the  Christians,  Methodists  and  Catholics  had  73  per 
cent. 


Church  Memiership 

by  Denominations. 

Denomination 

Township  C 

Township  L 

Township  M 

Individuals 

Individuals 

Individuals 

No. 

Pc 

No. 

Pc. 

No. 

Pc. 

Baptist 

2 

.6 

2 

.8 

13 

8.0 

Catholic 

119 

38.0 

13 

5.1 

16 

10.0 

Christian 

20 

6.4 

54 

21.1 

76 

49.0 

Congregational 

13 

4.2 

0 

.0 

1 

.7 

Danish   Lutheran 

6 

1.9 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

Dunkard 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.7 

English  Lutheran 

12 

3.9 

4 

1.6 

0 

.0 

Free  iMethodist 

0 

.0 

4 

L6 

7 

4.0 

German  Evangelical  0 

.0 

0 

.0 

1 

.7 

German  Lutheran 

8 

2.6 

3 

1.2 

0 

.0 

Latter  Day  Saint 

0 

.0 

1 

.3 

0 

.0 

Methodist  Episcopal  41 

13.2 

110 

43.0 

22 

14.0 

^lethodist  Protestant  5 

1.6 

1 

.3 

1 

.7 

Presbyterian 

84 

27.0 

56 

21.8 

8 

4.0 

Quaker 

0 

.0 

2 

.8 

0 

.7 

Swedish  Lutheran 

0 

.0 

3 

1.2 

0 

.0 

United  Brethren 

0 

.0 

0 

.0 

9 

6.0 

United  Presbyterian  0 

.0 

3 

1.2 

0 

.0 

Totals  310  256  155 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  church  member- 
sliip  by  age  and  sex  for  the  township  of  L: 


Total  for 

Age 

Under  15  years 

14  to  21 

21  and  over. 

all  a"ges 

No.        Pc. 

No.  Pc. 

No.         Pc. 

No.  Pc. 

Male 

7            7 

17  33 

76           40 

101     29 

Female 

10          19 

24  56 

122          68 

156    48 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  for  eacli  age  period,  the  percentage  of 
females  who  had  identified  themselves  with  some  religious  de- 
nomination is  higher  than  the  percentage  of  males  who  had  done 
so.  Of  the  total  number  of  females  in  the  township  48  per  cent 
were  church  members,  while  the  corresponding  percentage  for 
males  was  only  29 ;  in  other  words  the  ratio  was  approximately 
five  to  three.  This  ratio  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  for  town- 
ship ]\I,  where  it  was  found  that  about  36  per  cent  of  the  fathers 
and  60  per  cent  of  the  mothers  were  church  members. 

The  figures  given  below  throw  some  light  upon  the  compara- 
tive extent  to  which  the  different  economic  classes  in  these  com- 
munities affiliated  with  the  church.  Table  I  sets  forth  the 
number  and  percentage  of  families  in.  each  of  the  economic 
classes  in  L,  having  one  or  more  members  who  had  joined  some 


Talle  I 

Owners 

Tenants 

Laborers 

Total  families  in  L 

No.      Pc. 

No.  Pc. 

No.     Pc. 

No.        Pc 

63        77 

39     66 

11  100 
Talle  II 

113        80 

Owners 

Tenants       Laborers       Total  Members 

No.     Pc. 

No.     Pc.     No. 

Pc.            No.        Pe. 

Male 

67       43 

24     33        8 

33            101          40 

Female 

90       57 

50     67       16 

67            156          60 

Totals 


157     100       75  100       24     100 


257 


100 


church.  In  Table  II  the  total  number  of  church  members  in  L 
is  classified  by  sex  under  the  economic  group  to  which  each 
church  member 's  family  belonged.  From  these  tables  it  is  seen : 
(1)  that  four-fifths  of  the  families  in  township  L  were  repre- 
sented in  the  membership  of  some  ciiurch;  (2)  that  represen- 
tation of  tenant  families  Vvas  decidedly  less  frequent  than  was 
that  of  the  families  of  owners  or  of  laborers;  (3)  that  the  major- 
ity of  church  members  in  each  economic  group  were  females; 
and  (4)  that  the  percentage  of  males  among  the  church  members 
from  the  families  of  tenants  and  laborers  was  lower  than  among 
church  members  from  the  families  of  owners. 

Similar  conditions  and  tendencies  were  revealed  in  township 


ill  Faiuil 

lies  of 

Owners 
No.     Pc, 

Fathers 

46       37 

Mothers 

76       63 
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M  by  an  analysis  from  a  slightly  different  angle.  Here  special 
atteiltioii  was  given  to  the  church  affiliations  of  fathers  and 
hioUicrs.  As  already  noted,  it  \\as  found  that  36  per  cent  of  the 
i'athers  in  the  township  and  60  per  cent  of  the  mothers,  were 
members  of  some  church,  or  a  ratio  of  three  to  five  as  between 
fatliers  and  motliers.  This  ratio  was  by  no  means  uniform,  how- 
ever, for  all  economic  classes.  As  sho\vn  by  the  following  table, 
the  church  membership  score  for  fathers  was  highest  among  the 
laborers,  average  among  owners,  and  lowest  among  renters : 
Church  Members 

Renters         Laborers     All  Classes 

No.       Pc.     No.     Pc.       No.     Pc. 

3         25         5       50         54       37 

9         75         5       50         90       63 

Total  for  parents  122     100         12       100       10     100       144     100 

3.  Church  Attendance.  The  question  of  church  attendance 
was  approached  from  slightly  different  angles  in  each  of  the 
surveys.  In  township  C  data  were  gathered  with  regard  to  the 
total  population,  members  and  non-members,  and  the  several  de- 
nominations. Each  person  was  asked  whether  he  attended  regu- 
larly, occasionally,  or  not  at  all.  The  terms  "regularly"  and 
"occasionally"  are  of  course  too  elastic  to  lend  themselves  to 
rigorous  statistical  treatment.  It  is  also  likely  that  some  persons 
interviewed  were  inclined  to  give  themselves  a  higher  rating 
than  they  deserved.    Still  the  data  are  suggestive. 

Denomination        Regularly  Occasionally  Not  at  All  Total 

No.  Pc.  No.  Pc.  No  Pc. 

Catholic                     46  38  63  53  10  9  119 

Presbyterian             52  62  23  27  9  11  84 
Methodist 

Episcopal              33  80  5  12.5     3  7.5  41 

Christian                     4  20  6  30  10  50  20 

English  Lutheran     0  0  12  100  0  0  12 

Congregational           5  62  0  0  3  38  8 

German  Lutheran      4  66  2  34  0  0  6 

Danish  Lutheran       5  39  8  61  0  0  13 
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Methodist 
Protestant 

0 

0 

5 

100 

0 

0 

5 

Baptist 

0 

0 

2 

100 

0 

0 

2 

Total  church 

members 

149 

48 

126 

41 

35 

11 

310 

Non-members 

10 

3 

204 

25 

178 

45 

392 

Total  population 

159 

22 

330 

47 

213 

31 

702 

Of  the  total  population,  22  per  cent  regarded  themselves  as 
regular  attendants,  47  per  cent  as  occasional  attendants,  and 
31  per  cent  as  non-attendants.  Of  the  total  number  of  church 
members  in  the  township,  48  per  cent  reported  that  they  attended 
regularly,  41  per  cent  occasionally,  and  11  per  cent  not  at  aU. 
For  non-members  the  percentages  v.ere  approximately  the  re- 
verse. Of  the  denominations  most  numerously  represented  in  the 
township,  the  two  having  local  churches  showed  the  highest 
percentage  of  church-going. 

The  church  attendance  survey  for  toivnship  L  included  a  com- 
parison of  members  and  non-members,  of  owners  and  tenants, 
and  of  the  residents  of  the  two  well-marked  geographical  divis- 
ions. As  brought  out  in  the  following  table,  the  people  of  this 
township  had  a  much  better  record  as  church-goers  than  had  the 
people  of  C.  The  proportion  of  regular  attendants  was  higher 
for  church  members,  for  persons  without  church  affiliations, 
and  for  the  population  as  a  whole.    For  church  members,  it  w^as 

Regular  Occasionally  Not  at  AU 

No.     Pc.  No.     Pc.  No.     Pc. 

Church  members                       158     62  85       33  13         5 

Non-members                             126     31  188       46  89       23 

Total  population                       284     43  273       41  102       16 

more  than  three-fifths ;  for  the  total  population,  more  than  two- 
fifths;  and  for  non-members  nearly  one-third — or  ten  times  as 
large  a  percentage  as  for  the  corresponding  class  in  to^^Tiship  C. 
As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  township  L  is  divided  by  creeks 
into  an  eastern  and  a  western  division,  each  having  a  distinct 
social  life.  In  religious  organization  and  relationship  they  were 
aJjso  different,  the  eastern  division  having  two  local  churches, 
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while  the  people  of  the  western  form  a  part  of  village  parishes. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  that,  while  church  attendance  in 
the  western  division  was  higher  among  all  classes  than  in  town- 
ship C,  it  was  decidedly  lower  than  in  the  eastern  division,  with 

Western  Division  of  Toivnskip  Eastern  Division  of  Township 
Attend        Members  Non-members  Members  Non-members 

No.     Pc.      No.     Pc.  No.     Pe.      No.        Pc. 

Regularly  61       55       43     19  79     66  52         32 

Occasionally       39       35     132     59  39     33  71         44 

Not  at  all  11       10      49     22  2       1  35         24 

its  local  churches  more  intimately  bound  up  with  the  rural 
neighborhood. 

We  have  already  seen  that  church  membership  was  less  com- 
mon among  the  members  of  tenant  families  than  among  those  of 
the  families  of  ov/ners.    The  accompanying  tables  for  L  make  it 


Table  I 

Church  members 

Attend  Regularly 

Occasionally 

Not  at  All 

No.          Pc. 

No. 

Pc. 

No.     Pc. 

Owner 

107         68 

44 

28 

6        4 

Tenant 

37         49 
Table  II 

32 

43 

6        8 

Non-members 

Owner 

76        36 

95 

45 

40      19 

Tenant 

42         24 

88 

52 

42       24 

clear  that  church  attendance  was  much  less  regular  both  from 
among  the  church  members  drawn  from  the  tenantry  and  from 
among  members  of  tenant  families  not  affiliated  with  the  church. 
In  this  townsliip  it  was  found  that,  while  68  per  cent  of  the 
church  members  belonging  to  owner  families  attended  regularly, 
only  49  per  cent  of  the  church  members  belonging  to  tenant 
families  were  regular  attendants;  for  non-members  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  were  36  and  24. 

A  like  disparity  between  o\vner  families  and  tenant  families 
was  noted  in  toicnship  M.  In  considering  tlie  following  table  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a  record  for  each  individual, 
but  an  index  of  the  number  of  families  represented  at  church 
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by  at  least  one  member;  and  also  that  "regular"  attendance 
means  once  a  month,  which  was  as  often  as  services  were  held  at 


One  or  more  members  of 

Owners 

Tenants 

Laborers 

the  family  attend 

No.     Pc. 

No.     Pc. 

No.     Pc. 

Eegularly 

97       80 

12       43 

4       21 

Occasionally 

17       14 

1         4 

3       16 

some  of  the  churches  in  the  township.  Even  with  these  limita- 
tions, two-thirds  of  the  families  of  the  township  did  not  have 
a  member  who  attended  religious  services  regularly.  Most  of 
the  young  people,  however,  did  attend  evening  preach- 
ing services  as  often  as  they  were  held  in  the  neighborhood,  as 
there  were  almost  no  counter-attractions.  It  will  be  noted  also 
that  the  proportion  of  laborers'  families  represented  at  church 
services  was  only  half  as  large  as  that  of  tenants'  families,  and 
only  one-fourth  as  large  as  that  of  owners'  families.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  to  what  extent  the  relative  non-attendance  of  ten- 
ants and  laborers  was  to  be  ascribed  to  their  more  transient  re- 
lation to  the  neighborhood,  and  to  what  extent  it  reflected  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  the  age  aver- 
age among  them  being  lower  than  among  owner  families. 

4.  Church  Activities.  The  two  staple  activities  of  the 
churches  were  the  providing  of  preaching  services  weekly,  bi- 
weekly, or  monthly,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  Sunday  school 
either  weekly  or  bi-weekly.  The  extent  to  which  the  preaching 
services  reached  the  families  of  the  communities  has  been  con- 
sidered under  the  head  of  church  attendance.  The  vitality  of  the 
Sunday  school  varied  widely  with  different  neighborhoods,  but 
as  a  rule  it  reached  fewer  families  than  did  the  regular  church 
service.  Only  11  per  cent  of  the  population  of  C  attended  the 
Sunday  schools  of  the  township,  and  in  these  schools,  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  families  were  represented;  many,  however,  espe- 
cially the  Catholic  element  which  was  large,  found  a  place  in 
corresponding  classes  in  the  neighboring  city.  In  M,  24  per 
cent  of  the  families  furnished  one  or  more  regular  attendants  up- 
on the  local  Sunday  school,  and  occasional  attendants  came  from 
an  additional  ten  per  cent  of  the  township  families.  The  enroll- 
ment in  the  several  Sunday  schools  presented  wide  variation  as 
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to  age  and  sex :  in  some  both  sexes  and  the  different  age  groups 
were  about  equally  represented,  while  others  were  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  young  children,  and  a  few  officers  and  teachers. 
The  Sunday  school,  like  the  church,  touched  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  families  of  owners  than  of  renters  and  laborers,  the 
percentages  of  families  in  ]\I  furnishing  one -or  more  regular  at- 
tendants being,  for  owners  43,  for  renters  11,  and  for  laborers 
16. 

Young  people's  societies  (Ep worth  League  or  Christian  En- 
deavor) had  been  developed  in  connection  with  about  one-half  of 
the  churches,  the  percentage  being  highest  in  C  and  lovvcst  in  M, 
where  there  was  but  one  society,  althougii  there  were  four 
churches  and  Sunday  schools.  The  societies  reported  membership 
ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty ;  so  in  the  aggregate  they  reached 
fewer  families  than  did  the  Sunday  school.  Their  clientele  also 
was  chiefly  in  the  owner  families.  Other  adjunct  organizations 
were  so  exceptional  as  to  be  almost  unique :  here  a  brotherhood 
of  men  and  boys,  there  a  children's  missionary  band,  and  some- 
where else  a  woman's  missionary  society  or  a  woman's  social 
club.    Few  of  these  had  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  extent  to  which  the  religious  organizations  ministered 
to  the  social  needs  of  the  community  varied  widely  among  the 
several  neighborhoods.  On  the  whole  they  seemed  to  contril)ute 
least  in  township  M.  The  Christian  Endeavor  society  of  the 
central  church  provided  social  gatherings  each  month  which 
were  enjoyable  and  popular;  and  occasional  meetings  of  young 
people  were  held  in  the  homes  of  church  people  for  games  and 
singing.  Two  forces,  however,  militated  against  the  success  of 
such  social  enterprises :  one  was  the  division  of  the  people  of  the 
township  into  too  many  small  religious  units,  and  the  other  was 
the  extremely  narrow,  straight-laced  views  of  a  few  local  religious 
leaders.  This  element  condemned  almost  all  forms  of  social  en- 
joyment, even  the  gathering  of  young  people  in  homes  for  a  so- 
cial evening  where  nothing  but  hymns  were  sung.  One  Sunday 
school  superintendent  questioned  the  religious  value  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  sufficiently  de- 
votional. 

In  townsliip  C,  with  t^\•o  relatively  stronger  religious  units, 
and  apparently   more   enlightened  leadership,   somewhat   more 
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was  accomplished.  The  Young  People's  societies  took  an  active 
part  in  providing  social  meetings  in  the  churches  and  the  homes. 
Lectures  were  given  at  the  churches  by  returned  missionaries, 
university  professora,  and  other  professional  men  from  the 
neighboring  city.  During  the  year  one  of  the  churches  had 
ovserved  a  "boys'  day"  with  an  address  by  a  competent  speaker 
and  a  "girls'  day"  with  a  talk  by  a  woman  familiar  with  work 
among  girls.  Another  church  led  in  the  organization  of  a 
Fourth  of  July  picnic,  in  which  all  neighboring  Sunday  schools 
were  invited  to  join. 

A  church  in  township  L  had  taken  still  further  steps  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  community  center.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
church  building  had  been  modernized,  and  the  basement  fitted 
up  for  social  and  educational  purposes.  The  women  had  organ- 
ized a  club  aiming  to  promote  neighborhood  sociability  as  well 
as  the  financial  and  benevolent  interest  of  the  church.  A  neigh- 
borhood meeting,  devoted  to  religious,  educational  and  social 
interests,  was  held  at  the  church  once  each  month ;  this  had  grown 
in  popularity  and  had  brought  out  as  many  as  three  hundred 
persons  on  one  occasion.  A  choral  union  of  forty  members  was 
meeting  once  each  week.  Lectures,  entertainments,  and  insti- 
tutes were  held  during  the  year ;  and  the  agricultural  high  school, 
already  mentioned,  had  been  promoted  by  the  pastor  and  was 
housed  in  the  church  basement.  A  serious  and  fairly  successful 
attempt  had  been  made  to  relate  the  church  to  the  whole  life  of 
the  community, 

5.  Obstacles  to  Religious  Progress.  Such  a  gripping  of  the 
community  as  described  in  L  was  quite  exceptional.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  is  by  no  means  simple.  Reasons  assigned 
for  non-attendance  at  services  were  much  the  same  as  in  all 
communities — distance,  ill-health,  conflicting  employment,  chil- 
dren who  would  disturb  the  meeting,  denominational  differ- 
ences, infidelity,  and  chiefly  inertia  and  lack  of  interest.  But 
under-lying  these  excuses  were  more  fundamental  considerations. 
Growth  of  tenancy  made  for  transiency  of  population.  Non-res- 
ident pastors  were  the  rule.  The  compensation  of  pastors  was  in- 
sufficient to  attract  ministers  with  the  superior  qualifications  de- 
manded by  changing  rural  conditions.    Lack  of  breadth  of  vision 
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on  the  part  of  self-appointed  religious  leaders,  often  alienated 
those  persons  in  the  community  most  needed  by  the  church.  In 
some  localities  an  undue  multiplication  of  denominational  units, 
and  an  undue  stressing  of  denominational  differences,  weakened 
the  appeal  of  tlie  church.  Too  frequently  the  church  failed  to 
relate  its  activities  vitally  to  the  life  and  thought  of  the  agricul- 
tural community. 


VIII 
RECREATION,  AMUSEMENT,  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

1,  Long  Working  Hours.  An  attempt  was  made  to  approxi- 
mate the  length  of  the  farmer's  working  day.  Figures  were 
obtained  as  to  the  hour  of  rising  and  the  hour  of 
completing  the  day's  work.  Two  hours  were  deducted 
as  amply  covering  the  time  devoted  to  meals  and  to  rest  at  mid- 
day. The  hours  remaining  were  construed  as  measuring  rough- 
ly the  normal  working  day,  or  the  length  of  the  working  day 
under  usual  conditions.  Upon  this  basis  the  maximum  for  sum- 
mer time  in  L  and  M,  was  found  to  be  15.5  hours,  the  minimum 
10.5,  and  the  average  about  13.  The  average  number  of  sleep- 
ing hours  in  the  summer  was  7.9,  thus  leaving  about  one  hour  in 
the  twenty-four  for  recreation,  exclusive  of  a  brief  "nooning." 
In  winter  the  working  day  was  naturally  shorter  and  the  work  far 
less  steady.  Upon  the  basis  of  data  gathered,  the  average  for 
this  season  was  10.5  hours  for  work  and  9  for  sleep,  leaving  about 
2.5  for  recreation.  Among  the  three  townships  there  was  little 
variation  as  to  distribution  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  except 
that  the  summer  work  day  in  C  was  apparently  slightly  shorter. 
Neither  was  there  appreciable  difference  as  between  owners  and 
tenants.  The  average  for  farmers'  wives  was  approximately  the 
same  as  for  farmers. 

Despite  long  hours,  the  variety,  out-door  nature,  and  requisite 
planning  and  ingenuity  involved  in  general  farming,  may  well 
make  for  physical  fitness  and  for  mental  alertness.  Well- 
rounded  living,  however,  calls  also  for  mental  diversion  aiid 
wholesome  social  contact.  Especially  do  rural  childhood  and 
youth  need  recreation  and  social  opportunity,  if  community  wel- 
fare is  to  be  promoted.    It  was  therefore  deemed  important  to 
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take  some  inventory  of  the  recreational  and  social  equipment  and 
practices  of  tlie  communities  studied. 

2.  General  Range  of  Recreational  Activities.  The  general 
range  of  social  and  recreational  activities  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  for  township  L.  It  gives,  after  each  enumerated 
form  of  recreation,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  the  families  of 
owners  and  tenants,  and  of  the  total  population  w^hich  engaged 
more  or  less  in  that  diversion.  It  does  not,  however,  set  forth 
very  exactly  the  relative  place  of  each  of  these  activities  in  the 
life  of  the  community  or  of  individuals,  since  neither  the  fre- 
quency nor  the  duration  of  participation  is  given. 


Form  of  Recreation 


Number  and  Per 
Owners     Tenants 


Cent  of  Families 
Unclassified     Total 


No. 

Pc. 

No. 

Pc. 

No. 

No. 

Pc. 

Band  concerts 

24 

29 

20 

33 

6 

50 

32 

Baseball 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

4 

2 

Billiards 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 

7 

5 

Card  playing 

15 

18 

14 

23 

1 

30 

19 

Dancing 

12 

14 

15 

25 

0 

27 

17 

Evening  visits 

22 

26 

23 

38 

2 

47 

30 

Fancy  work 

41 

50 

36 

59 

7 

84 

55 

Fishing 

20 

24 

16 

27 

2 

38 

25 

Hunting 

35 

42 

26 

43 

4 

65 

43 

Lectures 

38 

46 

21 

35 

3 

62 

41 

Moving  pictures 

34 

41 

23 

38 

7 

64 

43 

Music 

33 

40 

25 

42 

2 

60 

39 

Picnics 

49 

59 

32 

54 

7 

88 

57 

Reading 

56 

68 

35 

58 

10 

101 

66 

Sociables 

52 

63 

41 

68 

8 

101 

66 

Sunday  visits 

38 

46 

39 

60 

3 

70 

46 

3.  Home  Amusements.  As  some  criteria  of  recreational 
facilities  afforded  at  home,  data  were  sought  as  to  games  and 
families  in  township  ]\I  yielded  the  following  results.  These 
musical  instruments.  Concerning  the  former,  a  study  of  seventy 
figures  are  the  more  impressive  in  view  of  the  fact  that  anything 
which  could  be  regarded  as  a  recreational  device  (a  rope  swing, 
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Economic  Class  Number  of  Families  in  Each  Class 

Possessing  Games 
Outdoor  Games     Indoor  Games     None 
Owners  25  30  20 

Tenants  3  3  1 

Laborers  0  2  1 

for  example)  was  classified  as  a  game.  Even  on  that  basis,  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  these  homes  were  put  down  as  game-less, 
although  85  per  cent  of  the  families  contained  children  or  young 
people.  The  dearth  was  somewhat  greater  among  tenants  and 
laborers  than  among  owners,  but  the  number  of  families  belong- 
ing to  the  former  classes  was  too  small  to  warrant  any  positive 
generalization. 

Careful  information    was  secured    concerning   musical  instru- 
ments in  every  home  in  townships  C  and  M.     In  each  township 

Instrument  Township  C  Township  M 

No.  of  Families       Pc.      No.  of  Families      Pc 

Accordian  5  2.7  2  1.2 

Banjo  1  .6  4  2.4 

Cornet  0  .0  1  .6 

French  harp  0  .0  6  3.6 

Guitar  0  .0  6  3.6 

Mandolin  0  .0  1  .6 

Melodeon  1  .6  1  .6 

Organ  34  18.4  54  26.2 

Phonograph  7  3.8  23  13.6 

Piano  56  30.4  16  9.5 

Player  piano  3  1.6  0  .0 

Trombone  1  .6  1  .6 

Violin  3  1.6  24  14.3 

No  instrument  at  all  73  42  72  43 

more  than  two-fifths  of  the  families  possessed  no  instrument 
whatever,  not  even  a  French  harp  or  mouth  organ.  The  propor- 
tion thus  unprovided  was  almost  the  same  for  all  economic 
classes ;  in  C  it  was  slightly  lower  for  owners  and  renters  and 
notably  higher  for  the  few  families  of  laborers,  while  in  M  it  was 
slightly  higher  for  owners  and  laborers  and  somewhat  lower  for 
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renters.  Of  the  larger  instruments,  the  organ  retained  a  place  in 
a  relatively  larger  number  of  homes  of  renters  and  laborers 
than  of  owners ;  in  the  latter  it  had  been  more  largely  displaced 
by  pianos.  In  the  poorer,  and  more  conservative  township  M,  the 
organ  still  ranked  first,  with  the  violin  second  and  the  cheap 
phonograph  third,  while  the  piano  was  a  poor  fourth ;  the 
primacy  of  the  organ  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  its 
total  exceeded  the  combined  total  of  any  tv>o  other  instruments. 
In  township  C,  which  was  more  prosperous,  there  were  less  than 
two-thirds  as  many  organs  as  pianos;  in  fact  pianos  made  up 
one-half  the  total  number  of  musical  instruments  large  and  small. 
Moreover  the  proportion  of  small  and  inexpensive  instruments 
was  far  larger  in  M  than  in  C ;  for  example,  more  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  families  had  violins.  Pianos  and  organs  constituted 
only  50  per  cent  of  the  total  in  ]\I,  as  against  80  per  cent  in  C. 
In  each  township  there  was  a  single  specimen  of  the  old  fash- 
ioned melodeon. 

4.  Amusements  Outside  the  Home.  In  view  of  the  meager 
equipment  for  home  amusement,  it  is  of  more  interest  to  discover 
the  extent  and  direction  of  resort  to  outside  attractions.  Hunting 
and  fishing  found  devotees  in  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
families — in  L  the  percentages  were  forty-three  for  hunting 
and  twenty-five  for  fishing.  Very  few  played  hilliards  or  pool, 
mainly  because  of  popular  disapproval  of  these  games  and  their 
associations,  and  partly  because  billiard  and  pool  rooms  were  not, 
for  most  neighborhoods,  near  at  hand.  Members  of  only  five 
per  cent  of  the  families  in.  L  reported  billiards  as  a  form  of  rec- 
reation ;  the  percentage  was  about  the  same  for  M,  and  somewhat 
higher  for  C.  Basehall  had  even  smaller  following,  except  in 
M ;  and  there  it  was  frowned  upon  by  the  majority.  This  at- 
titude, prevalent  in  all  three  townships,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  base  ball  was  usually  played  on  Sunday,  and  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  fitting  Sabbath  diversion.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of 
the  families  in  C,  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  those  in  L,  and  sixty 
per  cent  of  those  in  M,  did  not  attend  such  games.  One  eliurch  in 
L  had  recently  organized  a  Sunday  school  base  ball  club,  to  play 
on  Saturdays,  but  the  success  of  the  experiment  had  not  yet 
been  demonstrated.       Base   ball,   however,    reached   the  people 
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more  generally  than  did  any  other  athletic  sport.  The  young 
people  of  only  one  family  in  M,  for  example,  attended  high 
seliocl  v.jiere  they  came  into  touch  with  other  athletic  activities. 
The  theater  touched  the  life  of  these  communities  very  little  in- 
deed. D'srance  and  prevailing  prejudice  were  combined  against 
it.  In  township  M  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  never 
attended  the  theater  and  more  than  nine-tenths  attended  very 
rarely.  Inaccessibility  was  a  less  serious  barrier  in  the  other 
townships,  especially  in  C,  but  even  there  theater-going  vras  ex- 
ceptional. The  movies  were  a  much  more  influential  factor  than 
were  other  dramatic  presentations;  they  were  cheaper,  nearer, 
newer,  and  so  less  firmly  in  the  grip  of  traditional  condeumation 
of  theater-going.  In  C  nearly  one-half  the  families  attended 
quite  frequently,  while  in  the  other  townships  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  families  could  be  classed  as  frequent  attendants. 
From  one-third  to  one-half  the  families  never  went  to  movies. 
The  small  percentage  of  patrons  in  some  neighborhoods  was  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  motion  picture  houses  had  but  recently 
been  opened  there ;  for  instance,  in  M  the  movie  as  an  institution 
dated  only  from  the  spring  of  1913.  The  residents  of  C,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  comparatively  near  a  town  vv^ith  well-established 
movie  houses,  presenting  high  grade  programs.  The  influence  of 
the  automobile  in  bringing  the  more  distant  attractions  within 
range,  is  doubtless  reflected  in  the  contrast  between  C  and  M 
as  to  movie-going ;  in  C  there  were  tvv'enty-eight  automobiles,  in 
M  only  two.  With  the  less  prosperous  community,  not  only  auto- 
mobiles, but  picture-shows  were  perhaps  matters  of  economy. 

5.  Neighborhood  Visiting.  For  most  residents  in  these  com- 
munities visiting  in  one  another's  homes  was  the  most  common 
form  of  recreation.  In  L  about  one-half  the  families  stated  that 
they  indulged  more  or  less  frequently  in  Sunday  visits  and  about 
one-third  in  evening  visits.  Such  customs  were  somewhat  more 
connnon  among  tenants  than  among  owners.  In  M  an  attempt 
was  made  through  personal  inquiry  to  discover  the  frequency  of 
neighborhood  visiting.  Of  course  persons  interviewed  could  give 
only  rough  approximations,  nor  did  they  make  any  careful  dis- 
tinction between  visits  and  calls.  Nevertheless  the  following 
tabulation  of  replies  is  suggestive  and  doubtless  not  essentially 
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misleading.  It  indicates  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  homes 
received  visits  at  least  one  a  week;  three-fifths,  twice  or  three 
times  a  week ;  and  one-fourth,  about  once  a  day.  Neighbors  were 
almost  universally  hospitable,  sociable,  and  kind  and  helpful  in 
cases  of  sickness.  A  very  large  share  of  the  visiting — with  some 
families  practically  all  of  it — was  done  on  Sunday.     In   one 

Frequency  of  Visits  to  the  Home  Number  of  Families 

Daily  31 

Two  or  three  per  week  49 

One  per  week  28 

Once  in  two  weeks  8 

Less  frequently  17 

church  neighborhood,  it  was  said  to  be  "quite  the  customary 
thing  in  summer  to  go  home  with  some  one,  or  to  invite  some  one, 
to  dinner  after  Sunday  school. ' ' 

6.  Attendance  at  Social  Events.  The  nature  of  social  gather- 
ings was  much  the  same  in  all  three  townships;  home  parties, 
church  socials,  and  picnics  taking  the  lead.  There  was,  however, 
wide  variation  as  to  the  popularity  of  each  of  these  types  of 
social  entertainment.  In  L  and  M  the  majority  of  the  families 
participated  in  picnics;  in  C,  less  than  one-third.  Two-thirds 
of  the  families  in  L  went  to  church  socials;  in  C,  only  one  in 
eighteen  attended  such  functions.  Dancing  was  taboo  in  many 
quarters,  and  in  none  of  the  townships  were  one-fourth  of  the 
families  represented  at  dancing  parties.  In  jNI  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  the  families  participated,  and  no  dances  were  held  within 
the  township.  In  L  the  percentage  was  18 ;  it  was  somewhat 
higher  for  tenants  than  for  owners,  presumably  mainly  because 
the  former  were  prevailingly  younger.  In  C  24  danced  fre- 
quently or  occasionally,  either  at  country  dances  or  at  more 
formal  parties  in  nearby  towns.  In  general,  the  tendency  to  seek 
amusement  and  social  diversion  in  town  and  city,  was  more 
marked  in  C  than  in  either  of  the  other  communities.  The  situ- 
ation as  a  whole  in  one  township  is  set  forth  briefly  in  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  survey  of  M: 

"Dances  are  practically  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  commun- 
ity.   In  but  very  few  families  do  an^^  of  the  members  dance.    No 
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dances  occur  in  the  township  itself.  The  young  people  in  one 
family  attend  high  school  dances  at  the  county  seat.  One  girl 
occasionally,  and  a  few  others  at  rare  intervals,  attend  or  have  at- 
tended public  dances  in  the  town  of  B .     A  considerable 

proportion  of  the  population  frown  upon  dancing  as  immoral, 
and  their  influence  seems  to  dominate.  [Non-dancing]  home 
parties,  hovfever,  are  except  by  a  few  severely  puritanical  fami- 
lies, looked  upon  with  favor.  The  number  and  nature  of  such 
parties  vary  widely  with  the  neighborhood  and  from  year  to 
year.  In  most  parts  of  the  township,  they  are  for  the  young 
people  only.  During  the  summer  of  1913,  however,  a  number 
of  parties  in  the  nature  of  ice  cream  socials,  were  lield  at  the 
homes  of  different  neighbors;  to  these  old  and  young  alike  were 
welcome.  Expense  of  refreshments  was  met  by  voluntary  collec- 
tion. During  the  winter  before,  a  series  of  neighborhood  oyster 
suppers  were  served  at  different  homes.  In  some  neighborhoods 
with  few  young  people,  practically  no  parties  were  held ;  in  oth- 
ers they  occurred  as  often  as  twice  a  month.  The  neighborhood 
was  quite  democratic ;  no  social  distinctions  seemed  to  be  made 
in  extending  invitations  to  these  parties One  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  held  some  sort  of  social  gathering  each  month 
which  met  with  some  little  success.     The  young  people  attended 

and  seemed  well  pleased Aside    from    these    free    social 

events,  the  different  religious  organizations  occasionally  gave  an 
ice  cream  social  with  the  avowed  intent  of  making  money.  On 
these  occasions  a  large  crowd  gathered.  Some  games  were  in- 
dulged in,  but  the  provision  made  for  amusement  was  hardly 
adequate.  Picnics  were  quite  rare ;  some  of  the  schools  had  a 
picnic  once  a  year  and  Sunday  schools  about  as  often.  Some 
families  would  take  a  day  off  to  go  fishing  once  or  twice  a  year 
....  A  small  proportion  of  the  people  were  members  of  lodges; 
but  of  58  members  only  17  attended  regularly." 

7.  Concluding  Comments.  The  data  in  these  surveys  are  too 
fragmentary  to  set  in  full  relief  the  social  and  recreational  life 
of  these  three  townships.  They  do,  liowevei",  cast  interesting  side 
lights  upon  it.  Thoy  suggest  its  simplicity  and  its  adequacy. 
They  disclose  an  attitude  too  largely  negative  and  repressive. 
They  point  to  tj,  failure  to  grasp  the  problem  as  it  concerns  the 
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life  of  children  and  young  people.  They  indicate  a  lack  of  a 
community  or  neighborhood  program  for  either  young  or  old. 
Almost  nowhere  was  there  a  meeting  place  for  boys ;  and  no  place 
or  institution  in  which  were  centered  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. The  only  notable  exception  was  the  experiment  at  one 
church  in  township  L,  w^hich  was  promising  but  too  new  to  be 
regarded  as  a  model  or  as  a  demonstrated  success. 
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